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LTHOUGH the third part (text) 
issued by the Architectural 
Publication Society, for 1850, 
contains much interesting and 

i : valuable matter, it is not exactly 

what we hoped to see it. In saying this, we 

do not wish to throw any blame on the Com- 
mittee: they have done their best with the 
materials at their command, and moreover 
have supplied the best of the materials. We 
say it simply to stimulate others, to enable 
them to avoid, in future parts, what may be 
considered a weakness in the present. Its con- 
tents are a Translation of Stanislas 1’Eveillé’s 

“Qbservations on Pediments,” (with illus- 

trations) by Mr, J. M. Lockyer; a Translation 

of Roriczer’s Treatise on “The Ordination of 

Pinnacles and the Construction of Canopies,” 

by Mr. Papworth, with notes, partly by the 

translator and partly by Mr. Griffith; a Trans- 
lation of part of a Chapter of Vitruvius,—* The 

Elements of Designs,” with observations, by 

Mr.Pocock ; Fuller’s Chapter “ Of Building ;” 

Gerbier on “The Three Chief Principles of 

Magnificent Building;” Norden’s ‘* Surveyor’s 

Dialogue ;” an Essay, under the head “ Cam- 

panile,” by Mr. I’Anson ; and the first portion 

of a list of terms (carefully prepared by Mr, 

W. Papworth) proposed to be inserted in a 

Cyclopedia of Architecture. 

Norden’s “ Dialogue,” which might once have 
been “ very profitable for all men to peruse,” 
occupies thirty pages out of seventy-five, and 
had no business there, according to our view 
of the society’s purpose. To get original mat- 
ter, however, is a difficult matter. Architects 
will send their sketch books, but are not fond 
of writing ; and, discovering this, the committee, 
we see, have advertised their willingness to pay 
for essays and papers on subjects connected 
with architecture. 

Mr. I’Anson’s essay is nicely illustrated, in- 
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panile of Sta. Maria del Fiore, at Florence, 
contributed by Mr. Donaldson, who, in the 
midst of absorbing occupations, can always 
find time to aid a good work. 

In the course of the essay, the writer has 
the following remarks on the Campanile at 
Pisa :— 

“This is usually called the “ leaning tower ;” 
but this name does not convey a real notion 
of the bearing and form of the building. It is 
not a leaning tower, but a contorted or twisted 
tower. Like a tree, which, springing out of 
the shelving side of a rock, strives to become 
Perpendicular, and. bends its trunk by the 
foree of vegetation,—so similarly have the 
architects, as they proceeded in the work, after 
the first sinking, endeavoured to right the 

uilding. The consequence has been, an irre- 
gular curvature in this great trunk, and an 


regular connection of this irregular curva-' 


ture with straight lines, which no perspective 
view can represent satisfactorily, and which 
could.not be shown in a model, without the 
Rreatest attention and nicety. 
. This edificeis of marble, 177 feet 10 inches 
in height, circular on the plan, and surrounded 
y two hundred columns, having arches in- 
of an entablature over the capitals. Its 
— renown has been earned, not by its 
uty of design, or rarity of material; but 
by a Singular inclination of 15 feet out of the 


architects were not careful to sufficiently secure, 
by piles, the foundation or ground-work ; for 
before it was half completed, the walls gave 
way, which obliged them to strengthen the 
foundation on the inclining side with great 
promptitude. The clear lower diameter is 24 
feet, and the thickness of the wall 13 feet 
5 inches. The upper diameter is 25 feet 
5 inches, and the thickness of the wall 9 feet. 
Almost all the towers of Pisa, as well as many 
level lines and supports of the cathedral,—also 
the Observatory, erected in 1755, incline 
towards the south, in the direction of the 
Anio, the soil there being the weakest. 

The campanile not only leans, but has sunk 
down altogether into the ground. The founda- 
tions appear to have cut into a vein of quick- 
sand ; and it has sunk so much, that the base 
could not be seen, were it not for the excava- 
tion around it. Standing inside the tower, and 
before the open doorway, a singular optical 
delusion is produced: the inclined jambs of 
the doorway seem perpendicular, while the 
perpendicular columns and windows of the 
duomo, seen through, seem inclined.” 


Part I., for 1850, is contributed to by Messrs. 
Scoles, T. H. Lewis, Smirke, J. Davies, 
Fowler, jun., Bell, R. H. Sharpe, and Donald- 
son, and contains many suggestive examples ; 
for instance, those under the head “ Screen 


Wall.” 
Amongst the most recently published works 


touching our speciality is Mr, Inkersley’s 
“ Inquiry into the Chronological Succession of 
the Styles of Romanesque and Pointed Archi- 
tecture in France,”* the result of an architec- 
tural tour in France extending over five years. 
It consists chiefly of extracts from authorities 
having reference to the dates of various build- 
ings (84 pages), and concise descriptions of 
some of the buildings referred to (227 pages), 
but is preceded by an essay on the Romanesque 
and Pointed Architecture in France (38 pages), 
containing his deductions from the facts 
collected, The object of the work is to define 
with greater exactitude than has hitherto been 
done the rise and duration of the Consecutive 
styles in France. The question of priority of 
France and England in the successive stages 
by which the progress of the art is marked, 
forms no part of his plan; but the writer’s own 
deduction from the dates he has collected is,— 
“ That the use of the Pointed arch in France 
(no matter whence derived, or by what neces- 
sity suggested), was an anticipation upon its 
adoption in England by a considerable period ; 
that the confirmed First Pointed, or Early 
French style, likewise took precedence of the 
Early English, except, perhaps, in the province 
of Normandy ; that the Geometrical Tracery, 
or Decorated style, was invented and brought 
to perfection by our neighbours half a century 
before our English builders began to imitate 
it; that this style, from the peculiar circum- 
stances before alluded to, maintained its ground 
long after the appearance of the English Per- 
pendicular style, which had attained its highest 
degree of splendour at a moment when French 
Flamboyant was but struggling into existence, 
whilst the latter, in its turn, still preserved 
itself pure and unmixed, at a time when the 
former had become utterly debased, corrupted, 
and disfigured.” 

In Normandy, theunmixed Romanesquestyle 
was persisted in some time after the adoption 
of the Pointed arch elsewhere. Mr. Inkersley 
has brought together a large number of dates 
and facts, which will be found of great eervice 
by succeeding writers. 

In looking through some of his descriptions, 
we have been recalled to a recollection of many 
bright and pleasant days in our student-time, 
when with sketch-book under arm, note-book 
in pocket, and knapsack on back, we rambled 
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from one church to another (a steeple-chase 
without cruelty), earnestly striving after much 
more than we were able to achieve, and laying 
up, as we now find, most pleasant me- 
mories to fall back upon in more . prosaic 
hours. We could get away from England 
in these times, without having the fear 
of employers or printers’ boys before 
our eyes, and we counsel our young friends 
that much which they may with ease do in 
early life, by rightly using the opportunities 
presented, will be found difficult, if not impos- 
sible, when the world has put its ties about 
them. 

To return, however, to books. Myr. E. 
Sharpe’s work on the “ Windows of the De- 
corated Style,” now completed in two volumes, 
is a valuable addition to the library; not be- 
cause it supplies a large number of good ex- 
amples, which may be introduced without 
thought, by lazy and incompetent practitioners, 
into new buildings, but because, in the treatise 
which forms the second volume,* the princi- 
ples which guided the medizval architects in 
their construction are ably investigated, and 
the various steps of progress are traced and 
fixed. We cordially recommend it for careful 
study. 


When the work was commenced it was de- 
scribed, generally, asa collection of examples 
of the Decorated period, but the author has 
since seen that it is difficult and inconvenient, 
if not actually incorrect, to comprehend the 
whole of the tracery of the so-called * Deco- 
rated ” period in one undivided class. Finding 
that they are divisible into two classes,—one 
in which the leading lines of the tracery are 
geometrical, and the other in which they are of 
flowing character,—he proposes, instead of 
following Rickman’s division of traceried win- ° 
dows into two classes, “ Decorated” and 
** Perpendicular,” to name the three styles 
Geometrical, Curvilinear, and Rectilinear, and 
to allot the following periods to them :— 
Geometrical, 1245 to 1315; Curvilinear, 1315 
to 1360; Rectilinear, 1360 to 1500, 


We will only add to these notices, that the © 
** Churches of the Middle Ages” has reached 
the Sixth Part, which contains illustrations of 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Temple Balsall, War- 
wickshire; and St. Andrew’s, Heckington, 
Lincolnshire. As we have said before, such 
works are not to be used as collections of 
doors, windows, fonts, and spires, ready to be 
applied wholesale, but as affording suggestions 
for new arrangements and fresh combinations, 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE DAY.t+ 





Unpenr the head of incompleteness, may be 
mentioned a defect which is probably more 
peculiar to the present day than any other, 
The greatest fault of many publie buildings is, 
that all the architecture about them is the 
front, which is merely a decorated wall. The 
plea for this would be, the great expense of 
carrying the same degree of architectural cha- 
racter throughout. But is that, I would ask, 
a sufficient excuse for the sacrifice of the most 
important qualities of art? Where is the 
primary quality, unity? That must inevitably ~ 
be sacrificed. The building is one thing—a 
substance,—the front is another—a superficies : 
it is a thin slice of architecture in front of a 
barn. Such are many dissenting chapels, and 
some churches. Now this is a great fault, - 
and owes its origin to a very mistaken vanity. 
The sides can in general be as much seen as © 
the front, and as we must judge of any building 
from all we see of it—from its tout ensemble, it 
cannot possibly look respectable: nobody 

* “ A Treatise-on the Rise and 


Window Traceryin England.” ByE. S$ 
don: John Van Vesa 7 





of Decorated 
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* John Murray, London, 1850, 


+ See p. 159, ante, 
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ever takes the front as a sample. However 
limited we are in respect of cost, it would be 
best spread all over it, and not confined to the 
embellishment of a part at the expense of 
the rest. 

But this superficiality of character pervades, 
in a greater or less degree, almost the whole of 
our practice :—porticoes are too often a mere 
surface decoration, too shallow to be either 
useful or effective in appearance. (In respect 
to utility, closed porches would be most 
suitable to this climate). In the large and 
important portico of the Revenue Building, 
Liverpool,’ a feature twice repeated, utility is 
entirely overlooked, when, if it had been at- 
tended to, greater power and beauty would 
have resulted. Owing to their smallness of 
projection, in proportion to their height, they 
are, as to the genuine purpose of porticoes, 
viz., shelter from sun and rain, perfectly 
useless. Beauty and utility generally go hand 
in hand, and are sacrificed together, and this 
is an instance of the latter result; for had these 

rticoes, instead of one, been two or more 
intercolumniations wide, they would not only 
have afforded protection from the weather, but 
have produced infinitely greater effect of light 
and: shade.’ Convenience should go first, and 
let ornament follow to decorate her require- 
ment: much beauty, however, arises sponta- 
neously under her feet. Compere these with 
the portico of the Pantheon at Rome, which, 
while it is a genuine portico, is also eminently 
effective pictorially. 

There is another respectable building in 
Liverpool, where an error has been committed 
of a graver nature than the one just alluded 
to. A large and expensive portico graces its 
front, but the objection to the Custom-house 
porticoes, of not she'tering their doorways, 
cannot be urged against this, for it has no 
doorway to shelter. Its office is a complete 
sinecure : an entrance door is placed on each 
side of it, in its near neighbourhood, but un- 
protected by its embrace, either from the pelting 
storm or scorching sun ! 

The fault of many of our villas and town 
houses, and which is akin to those I have 
enumerated, is, that what is properly called 
the architecture is put in a single patch, 
at the expense of the rest, which is utterly 
destitute of character: it is not carried out 
to the production of anything like unity 
or harmony, something of which might 
be obtained with comparatively little addi- 
tional expense, as in many of them but 
elight indication of style is absolutely required 
beyond the principal feature of porch or por- 
tico. In the latter we frequently recognize a 
Grecian doric, or other classic gem of the first 
water, while no trace either of Greece or Rome 
is ‘discernable elsewhere. We have doors 
pilastered -and pillared, while windows are 
entirely neglected; the former, perhaps, re- 

joicing in all the graces of the Parthenon, 
while the latter are merely glazed holes. - 
. This sharp abrupt cutting of the aperture of 
windows, as well as their straight outline, is 
unnatural, and is one of the chief causes of a 
want of feeling, a coldness and harshness, ob- 
servable in too many town and suburban 
houses of the present day. Whilst, in the 
Pointed style, this preparation or gradation is 
made in the humblest erection, by the beveled 
or chamfered reveals, in the classic styles it is 
eaeenny neglected in the most important 
buildings. But no. public . building - or 
dwelling-house pretending to architectural 
character or style should have its windows 
without architraves of some. kind, as a 
transition from the pier to the aperture. In 
brick houses the want of this ‘is less felt, as 
the frequency of the joints, in some mea- 
sure, relieves the reveals. Provision for depth 
of shadow is still oftener neglected, and, with- 
out depth, we cannot communicate to the 
whole sompongrn the grand quality called 
breadth. If we have shallow cuttings only, 
the shadows will be all in patches, or spots. 
Projections and recesses should, if possible, be 
of various depths and , sizes; but invariably 
there should be one broad and. deep shadow 
peeved for, to unite the others, which will 

come secondary to it. This will be obtained 
by the portico, porch, or deep. door recess. | 

e want deep recesses for shadow, and great 
masses for light; but if we attend to the 
shadows, nature will take care of the lights. 


gradation: no two shadows or lights must be 
equal, but must differ either in size or inten- 
sity ; and, under a favourable solar and atmos- 
pheric effect, assisted by the accidental 
shadows of clouds, this will be the case in a 
well designed building. It will have all the 
qualities of a good picture. 

This isa subject well worthy the study of 
the architect, who should know as much of 
the nature of chiaroscuro as the painter. There 
are points to which much importance is attached 
by the latter, which are comparatively un- 
heeded by the architect, though of equal con- 
sequence in a building: the principle of con- 
centration, for instance, on which great stress 
is justly laid in painting, has perhaps never 
been sufficiently carried out in architecture. 
The fundamental principles of composition are 
common to the plastic arts, which, though 
different in their technicalities and modes of 
expression, are one in their origin and their 
end, and, governed by: the same principles of 
taste, the same laws of grace and beauty, and 
consequently, requiring similar faculties of 
mind in their professors, will be found to 
illustrate each other. 

I have witnessed in one or two public 
buildings evidence of an undue ambi- 
tion, on the part of the architect, for a long 
ea aa mate of windows on the sides, which 

as operated to the production of a narrowness 
beneath the dignity of the building, and 
greatly interfered with that breadth of effect 
for which I have been contending. The object 
is a desirable one ; but it must not be obtained 
at such a sacrifice, by so cutting up the walls 
as to reduce the windows to mere slits, and the 
solids to mere props. In buildings so treated, 
there can be no repose of light, for which 
broad masses, not mere slips of masonry, must 
be provided. : 

The more frequent use of curves in windows, 
doors, and their details, would do much to re- 
move the coldness and harshness to which 
allusion has been made, and give a more 
artistic character to our fronts. Circles, 
ellipses, and other curves, are not made suffi- 
cient use of at present, either in the forms of 
construction or decoration : many forms might 
be used which are at present excluded under 
false impressions as to purity of style: the rose 
window, for instance, need not be confined 
to the Gothic styles,—modified as respects its 
details, divested of its Gothic character, it 
might shed its bloom upon the Anglo-classic 
building also. Polygonal and other regular 
figures, the circle inscribed in the square, and 
other combinations of geometrical forms not 
much used at present, would, variously ap- 
plied, be fertile in beauty. 

Another defect in our architecture, to which 
I beg to call attention, is the inadaptation of 
art to nature. A great deal might be written 
on the suiting of country houses to their 
situation. The situations or sites of such 
houses are very unlike—nothing can be more 
so—and therefore a wide field for variety in 
the character of villa architecture arises at 
once. Let us suppose a gentleman’s seat to be 
required on the banks of the Thames, in 
Surrey or Berkshire; another in the gorge of 
Borrowdale ; and another on the margin of 
Culloden. Now, though these three villas 
might be required of precisely the same in- 
ternal capacity, and for inmates of similar 
station and habits, yet the judicious architect 
would have their form and composition of a 
totally different character. In a mountainous 
district, as we cannot compete with nature on 
her own ground, reason, I think, would dic- 
tate, as a means of obtaining effect, the ex- 
pansion of the composition horizontally, but 
point out the folly at once of attempting to 
produce it by height; besides, shelter and 
comfort is here naturally sought, and exposure 
unpleasant. On the wooded gently undulating 
banks of a river, height might be resorted to 
for this purpose, as there would, in such 
situations, be only trees to rival, unless it 
were required to have the house at the foot of 
a slope, crowned with wood, and then it would 
have a more domestic and comfortable look if 
kept down,—while, on a plain, uninterrupted 
either by wood or undulation, both height and 
horizontal extent might be resorted :to with 


success; that is to say, one part might rise, in 


the nature of a tower, above the adjoining 
part, which adjoining part would also be made 





In a perfect picture there must be a complete 





effective by extension horizontally. The most | 


werful oe a plain, as the 
tians well knew, is a pyramid, as jt; 
volves both height and width, and gives the 
greatest possible expanse in each direction 
with a given quantity of materials; and this 
would suggest a pyramidal composition for 
similar situation. 

Wordsworth and others have complained of 
the beauty of the lake district being marred 
and many fine prospects even destroyed, by 
the “ flaring gentlemen’s houses” within the 
last thirty years erected, to the disturbance of 
that peaceful harmony of form and coloyr 
which had hitherto Sm preserved. This 
arises, I conceive, entirely from inadaptation ; 
on the embellishment of many of them no 
expense was spared ; they were built by per. 
sons ambitious of producing something fine, 
and who believed every addition they made to 
be an improvement to the scenery. Had the 
hearkened to the whisper of nature, and built 
of such form as the site seemed to allow them, 
—nay, to invite them—to take, instead of being 
eyesores, they would have added a charm to 
the landscape, which architecture judiciously 
applied, tastefully fitted, as it were, into the 
beautiful bosom of nature, must ever give to 
her scenery, and which the poet, I am sure, 
would have felt and appreciated. 

But the English lake district is not the only 
locality so disfigured. The romantic and 
diversified scenery of the Clyde has suffered 
from the same cause. To a person sailing up 
that river, the villas on its banks appear so 
entirely cut out from the ground, as to be 
complete blots on the landscape, and did 
not experience too soon suggest the truth, 
might: be taken for aerolites dropped from the 
clouds, or shot from the moon. Abortions of 
art and unadopted of nature, they have no re- 
lation to anything about them, and though in 
reality large houses, yet, being seen’ with 
mountains for their background, and nothing 
else with which they can be compared, they 
look like so many dove-cotes,. or. fly-boxes, 
But the great fault, and the one which leads to 
this comparison, is their want of harmony with 
the surrounding scenery, and of union with the 
ground, from which they rise abruptly, without 
the least preparation. No intermediate link is 
used between the everlasting hill and the house 
of yesterday,—no blending of the one into the 
other ; the tables of nature’s law lay under 
their feet; she had given them examples in 
trees and hillocks, and every surrounding 
object, and yet not the least hint was taken by 
their builders. ; 

Now, this is a fault that might be easily 
avoided. There are three means by which union 
between the house and the ground is obtained, 
viz., form, texture, and colour. The two first 
are exemplified in the untooled, boldly project- 
ing plinth and continued stylobate, which we 
sometimes, but too seldom, see,—in the rustic 
basement, the terraces of the Italian villas and 
Elizabethan houses (which, by the way, possess 
great capabilities for picturesque effect),—in 
any arrangement, in short, that widens the 
base, and imitates the rough texture of the 
ground. As to the first, viz., form, it was the 
principle recognized by the Greeks in their 
invention of the column, the shaft of which did 
not rise out of the ground without the inter- 
vention of the base, which again was receive 
by the sub-plinth and pedestal. - The Grecian 
Doric, though a seeming exception, acknow- 
ledges it, by its sudden diminution: it was 
also strikingly recognized in the steps whi 
surrounded their temples. ‘The basement of 
untooled stone forms a good bond of union 
between art and nature. Nothing is more 
ridiculous than to place carved ornaments, 0 
highly finished masonry, on the ground-story 
of a building, within reach of injury by violence 
or accident. It is worse than waste of expense, 
for rude texture below heightens the effect 
delicacy and finish above: The few countty 
houses I have seen, in which this principle 18 
observed, ‘are really charming objects: er 
reminded by such. buildings; of. some 
natural pro eens at . distance a 
like gems sparkling in the sun, polis 
on their upper sides. As to the third meat 
viz., colour, that is as important as the 
and as often neglected : the rule, as & that 
guide, suggested by Sir Joshua Reynolds, § of 
the colour of the house should ‘have a shade 
the colour of the soil, ig a good one; DUA 
colours of stone, or brick with stone ¢ 
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or rough cast (not stone-mimicking cement) 
and stone dressings, harmonizing with each 
other and with the ground, might be used. 
To produce the picturesque, time would 
y be needed beyond a year or two to 
take off the first bloom of newness, if we 
exercised but judgment in the choice of form 
and colour. ‘What a contrast would some of 
our country seats present to the Italian villas 
among the rocks and slopes of Tivoli and 
Frascati, which form, with their terraces, 
rising tier above tier, the finest possible out- 
lines, uniting them with the scenery with 
which they are surrounded. But as _ great 
s contrast is presented by them with our 
ancient domestic buildings—our old English. 
[have paid some attention to manor-houses 
and cottages, and, as far as my opportunities 
have extended to these interesting objects, I 
am of opinion that nothing could be more 
suited to our country, more in harmony with 
its scenery, and consequently more picturesque 
than many of them are, or were. Our fore- 
fathers, in their erection, yielded themselves 
upto the teachings of nature, aud the build- 
ings grew out of the circumstances of soil and 
climate, the requirements of health, habits of 
decency, and the usages of social life. Some 
ofthese old houses exhibit inconvenience of 
arrangement that present architectural skill 
could easily have avoided; but, designed by 
their builders upon original principles, in 
which their own simple but unbiassed judg- 
ment had due weight, they are objects that 
must be pleasing to every man of true taste. 
As to the exterior, it seems, in many instances, 
not to have been the product of study or 
design, or to have been much cared for at all, 
and yet it is picturesque,—a result, I consider, 
of consistency and truth. There is no greater 
enemy, I believe, to real beauty than false- 
hood. ‘The sham is invariably unpleasing 
when detected.. Some have gone so far as to 
denounce it on moral grounds. Without 
entermg so far into the question, I think we 
should avoid lying, in architecture, as well as 
in everything else ;—if it be not a breach of 
the moral law, it is of a law to which every 
architect must succumb, for truth is a law of 
art, and much beauty has been lost for lack 
ofit, The first step to greatness is to be 
honest ; and there is a moral power in truth 
that refines and exalts in architecture, as in 
everything else. ‘Esto quod esse videris” 
(“be what you seem to be”) would be no unfit 
apostrophe to a rising architectural pile: in 
every building I would recommend that the 
internal arrangement should, in a great mea- 
sure, manifest itself in the exterior face—as in 
the human frame, and other organized struc- 
tures of nature. The plan and section of a 
building I would have dictate the general 
character of the elevation, as ‘the elevation 
should, on the other hand, hint at the plan. 
One should be an index, not a veil, to the 
other. The elevation should, if I may so 
speak, be transparent, that we may see through 
it something of the interior arrangement of the 
structure. In fact, if the internal division, 
both horizontally and vertically, were more 
distinctly indicated on the exterior, there would 
more variety in our coy: ae should 
ve, not onl eater truthfulness, but more 
character.* a S. H. 











COPYISM IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Ir is not, of course, to be expected that I 
thould answer every one that comes forward to 
controvert the opinions I have expressed in 
your journal; but as Mr. Scott does so in his 
own name, and in perfect fairness, I would not 
is letter in silence: not that I shall 

pt to answer each individual assertion : 

hat I should have to say in reply, is, in 
cases out of ten, contained in the two 

rs I have already addressed you on this 
ct, and it is better your readers should 
back to them if they wish to judge between 

than that your space should be occupied by 
‘reiteration of reasoning, which could only be 


-orieyade plain by being repeated with more 


ail than is compatible with a ig | journal. 

‘all, the writer in question differs from 
bre in degree than in reality. He pleads 
Gothic revival, as an educational process 


* To be eontinued. 








(an admission that is all I ever asked or con- 
tended for) and as a starting point, deprecating 
correct copying as much as I do; while all that 
I ask is, that architects should at once lay 
aside their school books, and act as thinking 
and reasoning men. To this point I shall not, 
therefore, address myself, but to one a little 
more personal, but so illustrative that I hope 
I may be excused the apparent egotism of it. 

Your correspondent seems to think that all 
that is required to induce me to change my 
opinionsis “a few months’ humble and patient 
examination of our ancient churches.” If I 
had not done this I would never have ventured 
to express publicly an opinion on the subject; 
but it is because I have spent years after years 
in this study, and devoted the best part of my 
life to the elucidation of medizval art, that I 
ventured to speak. I have been fortunate 
enough to be able to extend my personal ob- 
servation over the greater part of Europe, and 
have omitted no opportunity of acquiring in- 
formation regarding those buildings I have 
myself been’ unable to reach. If Mr. Scott 
knew with what enthusiasm I have pursued 
this study, he would uot accuse me of trying 
to depreciate what I so earnestly admire. It 
was, however, precisely by that very extended 
course of study that I got beyond the forms of 
the art to the principles [ am advocating. 

If it would interest any, I could show dozens 
of plans, sections, and elevations of correct 
Gothic cathedrals and churches over which I 
spent many a busy day, and dreamt through 
many a restless night. They are as correct as 
he could wish,—nothing is omitted that au- 
thority could suggest,—the sculpture is as bad, 
the drawing as rude, and the colouring as 
crude as the most enthusiastic archzologist 
could desire. I have by me manuscripts which 
now seem more amusing than creditable, 
written in the same spirit. This was my edu- 
cation, and while it was going on I thought 
and wrote precisely as my opponents do now; 
but I have got past that now; and so, I am 
convinced, coat others, if their professional 
avocations would allow them leisure for the 
purpose. Every architect, I believe, must pass 
through this stage, and I do not therefore 
complain of it. But I do complain when I see 
them repeating by rote their school lessons 
at a time of life when I think that, as men, 
they ought to be able to think for themselves, 
and to apply the education thus received to 
the wants and exigencies of the age in which 
they live. 

What would the world have said if Walter 
Scott or Lord Byron had published only their 
*‘pot-hooks and hangers,” or their school 
copies and exercises? or what should we say to 
a senator who got up in Parliament to repeat 
the first book of Virgil or an ode of Ana- 
creon? It was proper they should learn these 
things, and be choroughbe imbued with them, 
but the object of the educational course was 
to enable them, when grown up, to express, 
clearly and forcibly, the poetry and reasonings 
with which their hearts were filled, and to 
address themselves at once to feelings and 
exigencies of the age in which they lived— 
not in an obsolete language, but in that of 
their own time and of their own race. 

My own impression is, that no architect can 
ever do anything that is either great or good 
unless he first imbue himself not only with 
the forms but with the principles of both 
Grecian and Gothic architecture, and that to 
such an extent as to enable him to appreciate, 
and consequently to admire the production of 
the “ great of old.” So far I believe oppo- 
nents will go with me: we only differ in the 
application we should make of this educa- 
tional process. I would wish the architect to 
make the same use of it that every gentleman 
does of what he learns at school. Neither our 
poets, or historians, or statesmen—none, in- 
deed, of our great men, ever repeat what they 
learned there,—seldom, indeed, directly allude 
to it,—but all apply it indirectly to enabling 
them to express better, in the language of the 
nineteenth century, what that age demands of 
them. ‘ 

When architects do this they will restore 
their art tothe high position it ought to take 
among the utterances of the humanmind. While 
they still, as Mr. Scott pleads for their being 
allowed to do, only repeat their school-day 
lessons, they must be content to hear their 
art called puerile and treated as such, and to 





see it remain utterly unworthy of the age in ° 
which it is practised, and of the men who 
devote themselves to it. J.F, 





EARLY DOCUMENTS CONCERNING 
FREIBURG MINSTER. 


In Dr. Schreiber’s History of the Freiburg 
Minster, which accompanies the lithographs in 
the ‘‘ Denkmale Deutscher Baukunst des. 
Mittelalters am Oberrhein,” there are copies 
of many documents relative to the building of 
the minster. The following is a translation of 
some of them referring to the building of the 
new choir :— 

Lodge Accounts. 


“In the year after the birth of Christ 1471, 
the minster wardens of Our Blessed Lady, 
Junckfer Melchior Bauer, Michel Mittag, and 
Hans Heyninger, have, according to the re- 
commendation of the city council, begun to 
build the new choir: the secretary to the lodge 
at this time is Johannes Frithofer, chaplain ; 
and the building commenced on Friday before 
St. Michael’s day in the aforesaid year. 

Item. On the same day five labourers 
(knecht) brought stone for the choir; and to 
each was given 14 pfenning per day, which 
make 53 schilling 4 pfenning. 

Item. On the Tuesday after St. Simon and 
St. Jude four labourers were excavating for-the 
choir foundation, at 1 schilling per day each, 
making 4 schilling. 

Item. On Saturday after St. Gall, Meister 
Hans von Gratz came and brought with him. 
three workmen (gesellen), and on the following 
Monday began to work stones for the choir.” 





Agreement with Meister Hans Niesenberger, 
from Gratz, in the Minster Archives. 


* To wit, That we, burgermeister and council 
for the city of Freiburg, in the Breisgau, have, 
to the honour of Almighty God and his blessed 
mother, the Virgin Mary, chosen the respected 
Meister Hans Niesenberger von Gritz to build 
the new choir to the minster of Our Blessed 
Lady here in Freiburg, and to superintend, 

rovide for, and build the said choir in the 
Dest manner, truly and honestly, as he and the 
wardens of the building shall agree; so long, 
until the said choir shall be completed, or 
until it shall be no longer convenient to the 
council to build. And when it shall not be 
convenient to the council to continue building, 
Meister Hans shall have a half-year’s notice of 
the council’s intention and his full wages; then 
shall Meister Hans have no further claims 
thereon. But if in case that, after a short or 
long respite, the building of the choir should 
be resumed, Meister Hans shall then have 
notice thereof, and he shall continue to build 
the said choir in the manner as before and 
after described in this document. 

Item. Meister Hans shall receive at every 
} ng aged fast (fronfast) five gulden as salary 

or his office as superintendent of the building, 

and he shall receive, in addition to the above, 
2 schilling 2 pfenning per day, when he shall 
be actually engaged at the building, or in tra- 
velling to and from the same. 

Item. Meister Hans shall come once tothe 
building at each fronfast ; he shall also havea 
good honest foreman (balier), and shall pro- 
vide good workmen (gesellen) who come to 
and go from their work at the right time and 
work honestly. 

Item. He shall increase or decrease the 
number of workmen according to the com- 
mand of the wardens (pfleger); but Meister 
Hans shall have a month’s notice of there 
being too few or too many, in order that he 
may know how to arrange matters ; and if any 
workman be not suitable to the wardens, the 
latter shall inform Meister Hans or the fore- 
man, who shall give the said workman a 
month’s notice to leave the works. 

Item. The foreman shall have 2 schilling 
per day, and the workman 22 rappen, from 
cathedra Petri (22nd Feb.) until St. Gall’s da 
(16th Oct.). Item. From St. Gall’s day until 
cathedra Petri, the foreman shall have 19 rap- 

n and each workman 15 rappen day. 

noe And those Mtoe grea who shall be be 
in setting s ave 2 rappen 

cise than the other workmen. ee 

Item. Whilst the workmen receive the 

| greater wage, they shall commence at five in 

theYmorning and leave off at seven in the 
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evening, or nearly so; and they shall have one 
hour in the morning, another at midday, and 
half-an-hour in the afternoon, for eating and 
drinking. 

Item. They shall not have the afternoon 
half-hour on Saturdays nor on festival evenings 
throughout the year, nor from Holy Cross day 
in autumn until Holy-Cross day in May; but 
they shall leave work at five o’clock every 
Saturday, and also every fourteen days at three, 
in order that they may go to the baths. 

All woodwork shall remain the property of 
the minster. 

Item, And if the meister should have a 
quarrel with any one, he shall have the differ- 
ence adjusted here in Freiburg, in court, be- 
fore the Austrian provincial governor and 
council, and he shall not take the case else- 
where, nor shall others than those resident in 
Freiburg meddle therein. 

I, the aforementioned Meister Hans, have 
vowed by my word, without reserve, instead of 
an oath, to observe these items and articles, 
to proceed with the execution of the building, 
and all in connection therewith, honestly and 
continually, and to dv all that may be found 
necessary truly and honestly. 

And there are two copies of this ducument, 
each sealed with the seals of our burgermeis- 
ter and council, and with mine, Meister Han- 
sen Niesenberger, on St. Matthew’s Day, in 
the year of the birth of Christ, 1471.” 


From the City Draught Book. 


“ We, burgermeister and council at Frei- 
burg, in the Breisgau, make known publicly 
with this document, that as Meister Hansen von 
Gritz, having agreed to execute the new choir 
in ‘the minster of Our Lady, and being de- 
sirous on account of his agreement to become 
a householder here, we and our successors 
have granted to him the privilege that he live 
here io. of taxes, free in the trade, exempt 
from oy service and all other incumbrances, 
except that he shall pay the corn tax and 2 
sea to his trade’s lodge, also his yearly 

ouse-rent: he is not however bound to pay 
the lodge for its orders and counter orders, 
since he will do it of good will. This docu- 
ment, sealed with our seal, is given on Wed- 
nesday before St. Matthew’s day, in the year 
after the birth of Christ, 1472.” 


Remarks on the foregoing Documents. 


The word gesellen, translated “ workmen,” 
literally signifies companions or comrades, and 
would seem to imply that there existed then a 
more intimate connection amongst all concerned 
in building than at present. 

The word balier (foreman) is, in modern 
German, parlier, polir, polirer, and seems to 
indicate that his duties were principally of a 
talkative sort. 

The pfenst was equal to 20 schilling, 
a schilling equal to 12 pfenning, and the 
gulden equal to 124 schilling: rappen is 
synonymous with pfenning. 

Joun Buruison. 








THE PORTLAND GALLERY, REGENT- 
STREET. 


Some time ago a body of artists, becoming 
tired of “ the spurns that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes,” and thinking to obviate a few 
of “ the thousand natural (or un-natural) ills 
that artist-flesh is heir to,” conceived a plan of 
opening a “ Free Exhibition,” on principles 
advantageous to members of the profession not 
belonging to any of the existing bodies of artists, 
and affording an opportunity for the people gene- 
my to participate in the enlightening influence 
of the fine arts with those to whom such advan- 
tages are usually afforded at the price of a 

shilling. Five of the six days in the week 
were devoted to London at large, the s:xth re- 
served for those who would wish to insure a 
more select attendance. Two years’ expe- 
rience, however, convinced the association of 
the inexpediency of the scheme, and they have 
now organized a society, called “The National 
Institution for the Exhibition of Works of 
Art,” on a somewhat less liberal scale, though 
still intending to admit the public, and which, 
. there seems reason ‘to believe, will be perma- 
nent. The present exhibition contains many 
. meriteriops works.and yery few decidedly bad 
ones. Names hitherto comparatively unknown 


Mr. Lauder maintains his reputation ; his picture 
(280), ‘‘ Christ appearing to two of his Disciples, 
on the way to Emmaus,’’ indeed surpasses what we 
usually see of his,—it is remarkable alike for its 
solemn treatment and high intention, is exquisite in 
colour and simple in composition. He has two able 
illustrations from ‘‘ Quentin Durward.”’ (45), ‘‘Gal- 
liotti, the Astrologer, showing Louis XI. the first 
Specimen of Printing’’—wherein the subtle king is 
most successfally depicted and contrasted with the 
noble impersonation of Galliotti—is a specimen of 
the power of tone over the most lavish use of the 
richly-set palette. (166), ‘‘ Maitre Pierre, Quentin 
Durward, and Jaqueline’’—to our mind the better 
of the two—displays most charming feeling and re- 
fined taste,—the beautifully-qualified tints and har- 
monious greys are in admirable keeping with the 
subject. 

In the landscape department (207), ‘‘ A Wood- 
land River,”’ by S. R. Percy, takes precedence, and 
will oblige older hands to ‘‘look about them.’’ A 
determination to represent nature as she is, and an 
imagination awake to her loveliest aspects, charac- 
terize this essentially English performance; the 
careful manipulation of the various weeds in the 
foreground, far from anything like pedantry, and the 
unshrinking perseverance after truth evident through- 
out, are quite invigorating after the many ordinary 
recipe compositions one sees in the course of the 
season. The producer of such a work is destined to 
stand eminent amongst the best of British land- 
scape painters. (277), ‘‘ Welsh Mountains,’’ by 
the same, isadmirable. (41), ‘‘ Noon,’’ by A. W. 
Williams, calls for an equal share of commendation, 
reminding one of a combination of the rugged Sal- 
vator Rosa, and the elegant, sunny Claude. This 
picture is apparently an adaptation from successful 
studies in Wales. 

L. Desanges, is a name scarcely known to 
ordinary frequenters of exhibitions, but is appended 
here to a work of no ordinary merit (159), ‘‘ The Ex- 
communication of Robert, King of France, and his 
Queen Bertha,’’—a dramatic incident, powerfully 
described by many figures gorgeously dressed and 
bejewelled ; the head of Bertha is a striking feature 
from her loveliness, and the whole of the persone 
influenced by the light of the torches form a re- 
markably clever and effective production. This with 
a very successful ‘‘Study’’ (116), a Bacchante, 
seemingly, are the most attractive of the many 
contributions of a clever and rising man. 

Mr. Armitage, of Westminster Hall celebrity, 
has here a grand study of the human form divine, 
entitled ‘‘ Samson ’’ (57), likely in all respects to 
help his fame. (201) ‘* GEdipus and Antigone,” is 
a smaller picture, very French—very poetical. 
Niemann has some fine landscapes, in a style built 
more, perhaps, upon study of old masters than of 
nature, although the latter has not been ne- 
glected : (72) ‘‘ A Landscape,”’ is proof of what he 
can do. A little more drawing about the ®fore- 
ground to the left of the subject would enhance it 
in our estimation. (68) ‘‘ Kenilworth, from the 
Tilt Yard,’’ (154) ‘* Norman Staircase, atthe Old 
Mint, Canterbury,’’ and (210) ‘ Solitude,” are 
able but somewhat mannered representations. Se- 
veral excellent transcripts in water-colours bear 
testimony to a stored mind and ready hand, and show 
how forcible an agent the medium may be made. 

Mr. M‘Ian exhibits (55) ‘‘ Here’s his health in 
Water !’’ and (76) ‘‘ The Highland Coronach,’’ both 
improved repetitions of former pictures we believe. 
The true loyal Scotch feeling in these, and nicely 
painted as they are, renders them valuable both as 
works of art and national mementos. No artist 
evinces more ‘‘ love ’’ for his subject, or more pains- 
taking determination to leave nothing undone. 

(244) ‘* Captivity and Liberty ”’ is an exceed- 
ingly poetical notion, charmingly carried out by 
Mrs. M‘Ian, representing two imprisoned Scotch 
women watching a bird which hovers around its 
nest, in the window of their dungeon. 

(283) ‘‘ Belarius, Guiderius, and Aviragus re- 
turning from the Hunt ;’’ James Eckford Lauder, 
R.S.A. Beautifully painted, reminding one a little 
of Etty. 

(174) ‘‘Scene from Henry IV.,’’ C. Dukes, 
exhibits nice execution, but disagreeable colour ; 
Falstaff here is not the unctuous morsel of fat mor- 
tality drawn by Shakspeare. The female characters 
are more happily conceived. 

In a performance full of affectation, Mr. Rosetti 
has shown himself a poet-artist, so much real genius 
(misdirected, though it be) pervades this, that one 
wonders how the author can subserviently submit his 
abilities to so confined a sphere. Surely light, 
shadow, and colour, with the marvellous mysteries 
of their respective influences are matters worthy the 
attention of a painter. Nevertheless, this is a strik- 
ing work for intensity of expression and the cle. 
wey arranged and carefully drawn white dra- 

eries. 

(225) In proximity to the last, ‘‘ The Princes 
in the Tower ;”” by Mr. F. Newenham, is an ex- 
ample of the rich full painting (directly the reverse 
of the Francia-like of the ‘* Ecce An- 





are affixed to pictures of undoubted excellence. 


-cills Domini,’”’) characteristic of the British 





- [Aprit 20, 1850, 


To mention all the works worthy of notice, it 
would be almost necessary to transcribe the ca ; 
in numeral rotation, as is testified by the many works 
bearing the names of Hulme, Williams, Gilbert, G, 
Williams, D. W. Deane (by whom are two admirable 
small productions (91), ‘‘ Fra Bartolomeo ” 
and (97) ‘*The Studious Armourer,’’) Bugs 
Barraud (who exhibits, amongst other works 
the ular ‘‘ Lord have Mercy upon Us!’ and 
a6 We ceatie Thee, Q God!’’), H. Duffield (a 
worthy follower of Lance), J. C. Bentley, H, 
M‘Culloch (238, ‘‘ Border Tower on the Yarrow,” 
very charming, but hardly up to his mark), Dighton, 
Hemsley (the popular walk somewhere between 
Webster and Farrier), Oliver, Winkfield, Wood, 
Cobbett, A. Corbould (whose portraits, though 
mannered, are by no means of an ordinary Class), 
&e. 

A pretty ‘‘Lavinia’’ (151), by Mr. Middleton, 
and some three or four sparkling flippancies, 
Mr. Pasmore, also deserve a share of attention. 





ST. JOHN’S NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
KENSALL GREEN. 

On Saturday morning last,these schools were 
opened in the presence of about 300 of the 
villagers and the neighbouring clergy and 
gentry, by the Rev. A. G. Pemberton, the 
incumbent. The Bishop of London had con. 
sented to attend, but was unavoidably absent, 
The site of these schools (as well as the sites 
for the church, and the parsonage) was liberally 
given by the warden and fellows of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. The ground has a frontage 
of 40 feet towards Kilburn-lane, and a depth 
of about 280 feet. The schools are so arranged, 
that the boys enter from Kilburn-lane, and 
the girls from the Harrow-road, by a pathway, 
some 300 or 400 feet in length, which advan- 
tage was obtained by a further grant from All 
Souls’ College, and by the Rev. A. G. Pember- 
ton, giving up a portion of his garden. 

Mr. Alfred Lang was the architect, appointed 
by the committee, and under. his superin- 
tendence the building was erected. 

The structureis of a plain but substantial cha- 
racter, two stories in height, the ground story 
being for the boys and the upper story for the 
girls. The school rooms are 40 feet by 23 feet, 
und 14 feet in height. The class rooms are 1) 
feet 6 inches by 10 feet. A separate residencefor 
the master and the mistress is attached to each 
end of the school building, but they have no 





internal communication with the schools, and . 


contain living rooms 14 feet by 12 feet, 
kitchens, 12 feet by 12 feet, and bedrooms of 
corresponding sizes: the closets, &c., are de- 
tached. The contract was entered into with 
Mr. Edser for 1,229/., but the total cost, in- 
cluding fittings, additional fence walls and 
fencing, and all expenses, will not be less than 
1,5001, The schools will accommodate 340 
children. 








HEALTH IN THE COTTAGE AND 
FARM HOUSE. 


Now that winter is gone, and the warm 
season is all before us, it is time to ask what 
has been done to prevent a recurrence 
deadly contagion, or of endemic disease? 
Much discussion and diversity of opinions, 
many statistics and some plans for operation, 
have, indeed, occupied our rulers and our phi- 
losophers ; yet I fear that but little has actually 
been effected for the permanent health of the 
people. But if every one would carry out that 
excellent adage, “ Exert yourself, and God will 
help you,” which is the proper translation 
the French proverb,—even at the eleventh 
hour much might be done to avert the f 
demon. fee 

The attention of our Sanitary Commission 
has been chiefly turned to important changes, 
that will require time to carry out, after cou 
siderable delay in experiments and discussion; 
but there are many remedies within the pro 
vince of humble individuals which are alm 
of equal importance, and quite practicable mn 
few hours. ‘ In the hope of others following 
the example, I will suggest one. i 

Whenever I visit a friend in the country,” 
am forcibly reminded at every turning 
lane, or at the corner of every field, he 
uncontaminated air is rarely to be fou 
agricultural or in marshy localities, €s 
after sunset, when plants cease to emit 0 
and nitrogen abounds int these districts. * 
the great law of nature, ‘the 
gases, and that other principle now well 
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stood in hospitals, which requires a certain pro- 
rtion of miasma (say 7 per cent), to affect us 
with contagion, enable us to escape mischief in 
the open country; but nearer every farm-house, 
and worse in and around the cottager’s ahode, 
deadly vapours, in a condensed form, affect our 
senses. Pig-styes and calf-hutches, however 
clean they may be kept, are often, from want 
of light and of air, the cause of death to the 
animals themselves, and of sickness fo those 
who tend them. To the same cause may 
often be ascribed the wholesale mortality among 
poultry. That which created the Tooting 
disease among children, I am _ perdaaded, 
doubles the casualties of our farm stoék. 

But to come nearer the human dwellings. 
Of all places, the necessary, neat a country 
residence, is perhaps the most poisonous, from 
exhalations of vegetable and animal origin, 
commixed and carefully shut down, perhaps for 
hours, until, being opened, the condensed venom 
let loose annoys our senses and overpowers 
our lungs and stomach ; especially if this should 
occur late in the day or at night, when the 
efluvia are most noxious, and our power of 
resistance at its mifimum. Constant ventila- 
tion must be the only safety-valve here and in 
many other casés. Nowhere ought there to 
be a close cover, unless there be ventilating 
pipes; and from my observation I ami disposed 
to think that atééntion to this, in tow and in 
country, would do firtieh to reduce the amount 
of sickness and of death among mankind, and 
their property—derestic animals. Let country 
surveyors think of this. G. F. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 
Tue contedet for the station worke for the 


Preston exterision of the East Lancashire, at | 
Preston, ha¢ beer taken by Messrs. Samuel | 


and James Holme, of Liverpool.—— An ion 
bridge, of lar 
construction @ the iton foundry of Messrs. 
Finch and Willey, Windsor. Its extreme 
length will be 600 


each. The désign is one by Mr. Brunel, 
C.E., and the structure is for the South Wales 
line, to cross the — 
method of exhibiting the names of stations 
especially at night, by painting on wire gauze, 
and lighting when réquisite from within 4 
lantern faced with the gauze, is being adopted 
at Gateshead, The invention is one by Mr. 
Meik of Sunderland and Mr. Watson of 





Newcastle, and has been hitherto used on the | 


dial of a tidal gauge ——Chamroy’s Helical 
Railway, a patented invention, is proposed for 
the purpose of lifting or lowering carriages 
from one line of rails to another, on a different 
level. A line of rail is arranged in a helical 
manner, with a platform on three wheels, fixed 
at different levels. A vertical grooved shaft 
passes through the centre of this platform from 


top to bottom, and receives rotary motion | 


from any prime mover. The platform is far- 


nished with a bolt which may be sliddew into | 


the groove in the shaft, and a rotary motion 
thereby imparted to it, Om the platform rest 
the wheels of another, fitted with guides that 
embrace rollers fixed to the sides fo prevent its 
Tevolving; and on this second platform is 
ag the load to be lifted. On rotary motion 
eing given to the vertical shaft, the under 
carriage will also revolve, and travel up the 
elical Railway. By reversing the motion of 
the shaft the loads will be lowered. The lifting 
of loads, or water, in mines, appears to have 
been the primary object of this invention, as 
described in the Mining Journal.——In the 
Course of a recent trial at the Yorkshire assizes, 
it became a question as to what was a proper 
charge to be made by a railway engineer for 
is professional services, and an eminent engi- 
heer in that county was asked how much he 
charged per day as consulting engineer. The 
teply was, “That varies from 10 guineas to 
100, according to ‘circumstances.” Our 
contemporaries of the newspaper press as they 
Circulate the anecdote say,—this is “the way 
Money goes.””——It appears from a return 
issued, that the number of persons em- 
oyed on railways open for traffic on 30th 
‘erm 1849, was 55,968, and the length of 
way then open for traffic, 5,4474 miles, 


a rather more than 10 persons per mile. 


© were amongst them 107 engineers, 103 


| and by means of powerful machinery the goods 
' waggond a¥é raised on the }ine and lowered to 


ver pool.— in the Minin 
dittiensions, is i course of | 


there being four arches | 
or spans, one of 300 feet, and three of 100 feet | 
would also, he observes, be directly increased 
A) oy tne éhalk being carried from the rail round 
Wye at Chepstow.——A | th 

- applying! so frusted 
| @reaser of tight-#opes and dancing-pumps to 
so useful say ers i place of sand, is really 

yee 


‘announcement that @ prizé of 20,000 imperial 
| ducats will be paid to the constructor of a 
locomotive with sufficient power to operate in 





draughtsmen, 1,839 engine-drivers, 1,871 as- 
sistant engine-drivers and firemen, 1,631 
guards and breaksmen, 5,508 platelayers, 
10,809 artificers, and 14,029 labourers. ‘The 
total number of persons employed on railways 
not open for traffic on 30th June, 1849, was 
103,816, and the total length of railway autho- 
rized, in respect of which they were employed, 
was 6,636} miles, of which 1,504} were in 
course of constfuction. There were 269 engi- 
heers, 153 draughtsmen, 16,144 artificers, and 
83,052 labourers. The total length of railwa 
authorized to be used and constructed on 30t 
June, 1840, was 12,083 miles, and the total 
number of persons employed thereon, 159,784. 
——The railway calls are fast dwindling down 
to mioderate limits. The amount required for 
the etirrent month of April is 304,776/. against 
$84,2491, for thé Corresponding month of last 
year, the latter sum beifig itself a great dimi- 
nution when compared with previous calls. 
——The Tithebarn-street station of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Cothpany at Liverpool is 
to be opened for public traffic on Ist May. It 
is stated, says the Albion, that upwards of 500 
houses were pulled dow# to make room for the 
station. ‘There dre fivé lines of rails to accom- 
modate the traffic of three companies ; namely, 
the East Lancashire, the Lancashire and York- 
shire, and the Liverpool and Southport. The 
passenger station is covered in by two iron 
roofs, one of them extending 640 feet in length 
and being 136 feet span. The other roof is 
80 feet in span and 160 feet in length. The 
rails are 30 feet above the level of the street, 





the street in order to facilitate the loading and 
unloading. The works and buildings on the 
extension line and statiof are of an extensive 
character, and have ¢ost a very large sum of 
money.——*Mr. G. Shepherd, C.E., suggests, 
Journal, that pulverized chalk 
might be weed on greasy or slippery rails, to 
restore or increase the friction of the wheels of 
locomotives and frains in transit, and thus 

évent accidents by the overpowering of the 

Gas, the forc¢ of which over the wheels 


wheel to the break itself. The idea of 
and immemorial an anti- 


a happy one, gh unaccountably long in 
turning up. Mr. Shephérd also points out its 
advantage in ascending héavy inclines ——The 
Wiener Zeitung, of 7th instant, contains the 





tugging trains over the Semmering, which 
mountain intercepts the —— line between 
Neustadt and Bruck, on the Vienna-Trieste 
line. , 








THE NEW PRISON FOR THE COUNTY 
OF SURREY. 


In arranging the designe for the Surrey 
new prison, now im course of construction at 
Wandsworth,unde? the direction of Mr. D. Hill, 
architect, it beewi attempted to make 
them in such a way as ¢@ be uniform and com- 
plete for the nudiber af first intended to be 
provided for (700), and that the future exten- 
sion (to 1,000), should not interfere with the 
buildings erected nor destfoy their uniformity. 
The buildings are designed in the plainest and 
most simple style, and of the most substantial 
kind. They are executed in brickwork, with 
stone dressings, quoime, plinths, cornices, win- 
dow sills, &¢., and a¥é arranged on the prin- 
ciple of Pentonville prison, and with the latest 
improvements in the various fittings and 
details. 

There are 543 cells provided for male pri- 
soners, and 165 for females, making a total 
accommodation for prisoners of 708 célle, not 
including punishment and reception cells : the 
whole will be thoroughly ventilated, and fitted 
up with soil pan or water closet, washing basin, 
with sufficient supply of water (a separate 
cistern being seovided for each cell), and a gas 
light. 

Rooms on the ground, first, and second 
floors, adjoining the central hall, have been 


— 


been provided both for males and females : 
supplied with hot and cold water. 

The cooking kitchen, bakehouse, and serv- | 
ing rooms are entirely distinct from the main ; ! 
buildings. 

The washhouse is likewise separate, and 
will be fitted up with washing stalls, each | 
for one person, and supplied with hot and cold | 
water. A tank for soft water is provided con- ° 
tiguous to the washhouse. The laundry is 
under the same roof, and will be fitted up with 
ironing boards, stoves, and proper drying | 
closets. 

The infirmaries, both for males and females, . 
are entirely separated from the other parts of 
the prison, and are provided with separate 
alring courts. 

The chapel will be fitted up with separate 
seats or stalls for 394 prisoners, pews for 
governor’s and chaplain’s families, and galle- 
ries for the officers. The approach for the 
females will be by a cévered way and bridge, 
on the level of the chapel floor, and to allow 
of the chapel being filled as quickly as pos- 
sible, six entrances are provided from the 
males’ prison. There will be provided a board 
room, offices for governor, chaplain, clerks, 
surgery, visiting rooms for prisoners’ friends, 
officers’ mess room, offices for the steward and 
his clerk, waiting rooms, stores for provisions. 
and raw material, &c. &c. 

Within the prison, quarters will be provided 
for 24 male and 6 female officers. . Quarters 
are provided on the outside of the walls for the 
governor, chaplain, assistant chaplain, surgeon, 
and for 6 warders. 

The prison will be warmed by hot water, 
similar to the manner adopted at Pentonville, 
flues being provided for the admission of the 
warmed air to each cell, and extraction flues 
to carry off the vitiated air, these flues termi- 
nating in the ventilation shafts. 

The whole of the cells, both for males and 
females, are 13 feet by 7 feet, and 9 feet high 
to the crown of the arch. 

The engraved plan shows the prison com- 
plete for 1,000 prisoners : the back wing in the 
males’ prison, and the left-hand wing in the 
females’ prison, are those which are not being 
built at present. ah 

The following are 

THE REFERENCES TO GROUND PLAN. . 





Males’ Prison. 
1. Waiting room. 11. Governor’s office. - 
2. Officers’ rooms. 12. Ditto Clerk’s office. 
3. Physician’s room. 13. Store. ; 
4, Warders’ room. 14. Inspection hall. 
5. Ditto bed room. 15. Chief Warder’s 
6, Assistant Surgeon’s toom. 
parlour. 16. Trade Instructor’s : 
7. Ditto bed room, room. 
8. Magistrates’ waiting | 17. Surgery. 
room. 18. Cells. ~ 
9. Ditto room. 19. Officers’ rooms. 
10. Prisoners’ visiting | 20. Infirmary. 
room. 
Females’ Prison. 
1, Waiting room. 7. Matron’s office. 
2. Prisoners’ visiting | 8. Officers’ rooms. 
room. 9. Cells. 
3. Matron’s sitting | 10. Laundry. 
room. 11. Drying closet. 
4. Ditto bed room. 12. Boiler room. 
5. Female Turnkeys’ | 13. Washhouse. 
room. 14, Washing stalls. 
6. Ditto bed room. 





The basement contains— 


Males’ Prison.—Examining room, reception 
cells, receiving room, baths, fumigating closet, 
apparatus room, prisoners’ own clothes store, 
clothing store, cleaning room, principal officers’ 
mess room, warders’ mess room, steward’s. 
stores, steward’s office, store, bread room, pota- 
toe store, cook’s room, coal store, workshops, 
males’ serving room, cooking kitchen, females’ 
serving room, scullery, boiler room, bakehouse, 
can room, meat store, larder, baths, coal store, 
punishment cells, store-keeper’s office, clerk 
of the work’s office, prison stores, itch cells, 
dead house. j 

Females’ Prison.—Examining room, recep> 
tion cells, baths, prisoners’ own clothes store, 
clothing store, fumigating closet, apparat 
room, workshop or school room, store, servin 
room, kitchen, scullery, larder, coals, store, 
baths, punishment cells. f 

We shall next week give a section of the 
building and plan of the chapel; which will 





provided for trade instructors. Baths have. 


render gur_illustration complete... =. _.. 
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ENTRANCE GATEWAY, NEW SURREY COUNTY PRISON. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF LOCKS AND KEYS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

On the 9th inst., a paper was read “ On the 
Construction of Locks and Keys,” by Mr. J. 
Chubb. The author commenced by stating, 
that the most ancient lock, of whose form and 
construction there was any certain knowledge, 
was the Egyptian, which had been in use for 
upwards of 4,000 years. The construction of 
this lock was minutely described, also that of 
the ancient ‘‘ warded” and “letter” locks. The 
essential principle of the Egyptian lock was that 
of moveable pins, or studs, dropping into and 
securing the bolt, all of which must be raised 
to the proper height, by corresponding pins in 
the end of the key, before the bolt could be 
unfastened. ‘This lock was the foundation 
upon which most of the ingenious inventions 
of late years had been based, differing only in 
the forms of the moveable obstructions to the 
bolt,—some of which acted vertically, others 
horizontally, some with a rotary motion, and 
many others in an endless variety of ways. 

Calculations were gone into, to show the 
number of different combinations which might 
be made in Chubb’s lock; and it appeared, 
that with an average sized key, having six 
steps, each capable of being reduced in height 
twenty times, the number of changes would be 
86,400; that if the seventh step, which threw 
the bolt, was taken into account, the reduction 
of it only ten times would increase the number 
to 864,000. Further, that as the drill pins of 
the locks, and the pipes of the keys, might be 
made of three different sizes, the total number 
of changes would be 2,592,000. In keys of 
the smallest size, the total number would be 
648,000, whilst in those of the largest size it 
would be increased to 7,776,000 changes. 

In conclusion, it was stated, that the manu- 
facture of locks and keys was principally carried 
on at Wolverhampton and the adjacent towns, 
Birmingham, and London. 

On the 16th the discussion upon the paper 
occupied the whole evening, and the. meeting 
expressed a strong conviction in favour of 
Chubb’s lock. 








OPENING WORKS OF ART IN ’51. 


Tue remarks in THe BwtriLperR recom- 
mending to Government the completion of 
some buildings and monuments now in pro- 
gress, are well worthy of their serious regard ; 
but in addition to the acceleration of such 
works which are open only at fitful intervals 
to the public, allow me to suggest to the con- 
servators of national property that our great 
public buildings—such as the whole range of 
the Houses of Parliament; the metropolitan 
cathedrals, the museums generally, Tower, 
palaces, gardens (Zoological and others), toge- 
ther with institutes of all kinds, should be 
unreservedly and gratuitously opened on this 
grand occasion, so that one glorious saturnalia 
of science might evidence to the world the 
advance of arts and the unthought wealth of 
this great country. 

Of what use is the gem which glitters in the 
cabinet of the virtuoso, or the precious relic 
which sleeps in the drawer of the antiquary? 
None whatever, Yet im much the same con- 
dition have our great public repositories of art 
been buried up to this day, so far as the popu- 
lace are concerned,—at least such portion of 
the denizens of our metropolis as could not 
pay 1s. 6d. for the tower, 6d. for St. Paul’s 
anithe Abbey, and so on seriatim. This is 
truly the disgrace of England, as well as the 
cause of ignorance amongst the multitude, 
coupled with a want of respect, if not of admira- 
tion, for the masterpieces of taste, whenever 
they are admitted to a view. 

As you observe, on the first admission of 
John Bull’s family to the gardens, some slight 
damages were done to shrubs and flowers—till 
acquaintance with their value taught even the 
*‘snob” to appreciate and respect beauty in 
nature: familiarization with beauty in art would 
follow as essentially, and the result be the 
same. No act of the excellent Prince to whom 
is due the origination of the coming National 
Exhibition, can more illustrate his fame, or 
more endear him to the country, than the 
study to which he has devoted his fine intellect, 
namely, to connect the name of England and 
the annals of his era with supereminence in art. 





The eulogium of an ancient historian (Quintus 
Curtius), on the character of Philip of Macedon, 
seems to me to be apposite to the merits of 
Prince Albert, in the instance of the approaching 
exhibition, and to have escaped notice, for 
in that early and rude age the consequences 
of an aggregation of arts and manufactures are 
there demonatrated. In the present epoch of 
philosophic research, and perfection in me- 
chanism, what may not be anticipated! Let 
England, then, the mistress in arts, be the 
foremost in munificence: let her open her 
repositories of hoarded wonders to convince 
the stranger of her supremacy, and to assure 
her own native children of toil that the issues 
of their industry are existent and indestructible, 
although long concealed from the artificer. 
QuONDAM. 








AID TO INVENTORS. 

Your correspondent, “ An Inventor of Ways 
without Means,” in pointing out that persons 
so situated are unable to protect their inven- 
tions by patents prior to exhibition in 1851, 
has, I think, somewhat exaggerated the diffi- 
culty. Doubtless some mode of securing the 
benefit of a successful invention, less expensive 
than a patent (at the present price), and more 
effective than registration, is highly desirable. 
Still, in this country there is no want of enter- 
prising moneyed men ready to join in or to 
defray the entire expense of patent right for a 
share of the profit attendant on every really 
good and useful invention. The person most 
likely to do so is the employer of the inventor, 
supposing the invention to have reference to 
the particular manufacture in which both are 
interested. 

The want of means more seriously affects 
those who have, or who imagine they have, the 
ways, when they require capital to assist them 
to complete models or machines for exhibition. 
To obviate this difficulty the Bolton Committee 
of the Great Industrial Exhibition, at a recent 
meeting, commenced a separate subscription, 
to provide a local fund, to be called “ the 
Operative Fund,” for the assistance of opera- 
tives and artizans in maturing and perfecting 
any inventions, manufactures, machines, mo- 
dels, or improvements, which they may with 
their own funds be unable to complete for the 
exhibition. Contributions, amounting to 50/., 
were volunteered at the meeting by parties who 
had in every case previously subscribed to the 
general fund, and the committee have already 
had applications for aid. 

The same committee have also resolved, 
“That the local commisioner and the honorary 
secretary be appointed a committee of secrecy, 
to receive communications relative to objects 
for exhibition, which they may be desired not 
to make public hefore the time of exhibition,” 
to obviate the objection there is to communi- 
cate the information, as to ‘objects likely to be 
exhibited, sought by the nseaameer a . 








BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

AT a meeting on the 10th, Mr. Pettigrew, 
V.P., in the chair, exhibitions were made by 
Mr. Redfern; Mr. Edwards; Mr. Gould, 
F.S.A.; Mr. Milner, F.S.A. (of a drawing of 
the sculptures on the font of Kirkburn, near 
Driffield : the upper series reiates to baptism 
and other Christian subjects, but the lower one 
appears to be an illustration of some ancient 
romance: Dr. Bell suggested that it related to 
the tale of Reynard the Fox); Messrs. Lawes 
(of some files found while excavating beneath 
their house, situate about 50 feet south of the 
Barber Surgeons’ Hall, London: these may 
have belonged to the chapel of St. James, 
which formerly stood near the north end of 
this street); Mr. D. Falcke; and Mr. Charles 
Ainslie (of a large number of arms, consisting 
principally of daggers and atrow-heads, found 
inthe Thames while digging the foundations 
of the Houses of Parliament). 

Mr. Pettigrew produced a MSS. volume, 
containing a series of warrants with the sign 
manual of Charles II., and countersigned by 
the celebrated secretary, Samuel Pepys, di- 
rected to Captain Faseby, the commander of 
the king’s yachts, Cleaveland and Charles, from 
the year 1673 to 1678, ‘ 











Dr. Bell read a paper on the contents of a 
parchment roll, 314 feet long by 12 ineheg 
broad, which, from a collation with the frag. 


ments published by Hearne (Oxon, 1719), he’ 


ronounced to be an entire MS. of Thomas 

prott’s Chronicle (who lived about 1276), and 
probably unique: no perfect copy exists in the 
Cottonian or Harleian collections, nor is an. 
other known to those well versed in our an- 
cient annals. Enlarged drawings of some of 
the illuminations were exhibited ; and from the 
cross-legged figure of Brute, Dr. Bell pro. 
ceeded to give some new views concernin 
this peculiar position of our monumental effi. 
gies, illustrating the subject by some curious 
legal customs observed of old in Germany, 
Mr. Planché, F.S.A., made some remarks 
showing the great importance and curiosity of 
this subject. 

The meeting concluded by the reading of a 
report from Mr. Pretty, of Northampton, 
relating to the excavations now in progress at 
the Roman villa near Towcester, which was 
illustrated by a drawing of one of the pave- 
ments. 








PRESERVATION OF OAK FENCING, 


In reply to the inquiry for the best method to 
preserve oak fencing from the weather,—I have 
had much experience, and have for years 
watched the effect of the atmosphere upon 
these wooden fences, and in all cases have 
found that the wood itself, without any paint 
or dressing whatsoever, is the most durable, 
With respect to oak fencing, we must all have 
witnessed and seen many instances of old gre 
park fences that had existed, with their beau- 
tiful old crops of lichen, from time imme. 
morial, and conveying a feeling of warmth and 
verdure to the mind much more pleasurable 
than any painted fence whatsoever. I erected 
a fence of thin yellow deal feather-edge boards, 
six from the 3-inch deal, and when removed, 
after seventeen years, there was no appearance 
of decay at all: with respect to oak, which 
is of a gummy sap, it will often be found that, 
when put up new and tarred or painted, a 
fungus will vegetate through the dressing, and 
the interior of the wood be rapidly destroyed ; 
but when undressed it seems that the weather 
desiccates the gum or sap, and leaves only the 
woody fibre, and I am firmly of opinion that 
an oak fence undressed is the most durable, 
even by years. I may add, that white rosin 
and tallow is a very good dressing for an oak 
fence: it must be applied hot, and laid 
smooth by a brazier, in the same way as 
boats’ bottoms are dressed.—E. V. GARDNER. 

Another correspondent advises the use of 
a paint made with strong varnish bottoms, 
coloured any shade. We agree with E. V. G. 








.ASPHALTED ROADS IN PARIS. 


In Paris, where the importance of good roads 
is universally appreciated, a new experiment 
has just been tried by the Perimont Seyssel 
Company: it is an improvement upon the 
system of Asphalte causeways. The discovery 
of which we speak, consists in the application 
in its cold state without melting it, of the 
Asphalte extracted from the mines of Seyssel. 
The system is simple. The Asphalte rock is 
broken roughly into pieces about the size of 
a walnut, then it is lightly dipped in mineral 
tar oil, which renders it glutinous. In this 
state it is carried to the spot: a workman 
spreads it, and piles it down: it is then ready 
for circulation, carriages pass over it, when It 
becomes instantly an elastic and soft pave 
ment, resembling a thick piece of leather 
spread upon a hard soil. 

La Patrie says, one of the sidings of the 
Champs Elysées, the right hand side one, has 
been paved after this process, and everybody 
has been able to appreciate its advantages, a0! 
the ease of ‘traction over it: in fact, since it 
was laid down, the left side has been every 
day more and more abandoned. This part of 
the way, which was done more than six months 
ago, has kept remarkably well considering the 
great change of temperature ; and, in spite 
the increase of traffic over it, when com 
to the left side, the cost of keeping In Fe 
pair has been considerably less. “ The ques 


tion now is, (continues the journal we uote), 
whether these causeways can successfully. 
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ce the common stones now in use: it seems 
tous they offer many important advantages 
over them. First of all, absence of noise, great 
facility of traction, and economy in the wear 
and tear of carriages and horses. Also a great 
improvement for the salubrity of the city, on 
account of the imperviousness of Asphalte, 
which prevents water from infiltrating, and 
facilitates its going off. Finally, there is a 
consideration which is highly interesting, that 
js, in a certain length of time it will cut short 
parricade-making with the stones taken up 
from the ground.” 








PAiscellanea, 


ExeTeR Diocesan ARCHITECTURAL So- 
cieTY—PtymMouTH Brancu.—A meeting of 
the above was held at Plymouth, on the 9th 
inst. Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt read a paper 
“ On Encaustic Paving Tiles,” in which, after 
a few introductory remarks, he said—The de- 
corations and appliances of our early and 
medieval ecclesiastical buildings are of the 
greatest importance and value to the architect, 
and to the archeologist. The gurgoyles of a 
church will frequently lead our minds to the 
fables and miracles and superstitions of our 
medieval forefathers. The tombs and the 
brasses show us the costume and personal 
decorations of the periods in which they were 
erected; the stained glass of the windows 
gives us an insight into the state of the arts 
of the period ; the oak seats, with their quaintly 
carved figures, illustrate the popular literature 
of the age; and the tiles of the pavement 
possess no small share of interest, from their 
exhibiting to us examples of costume, armorial 
insignia, and inscriptions of the highest im- 
portance. Ornamental tiles were formerly 
much used for paving the floors of sacred 
edifices. ‘The earliest known specimens appear 
to be of the latter part of the twelfth, or the 
beginning of the thirteenth century,—many of 
these exhibiting the beautiful Early English 
foliage of the period. Of these, the examples 
from Castle Acre, preserved in the British 
Museum, are perhaps the most ancient. 

Tue ALP TuNNEL.—Its northern entrance 
is to be at Modane, the southern at Bardon- 
neche, on the Mardovine. The latter entrance, 
being the highest point of the line, will be 
4,092 feet above the level of the sea, and yet 
2,400 feet below the culminating point of the 
great pass, over Mont Cenis. The connecting 
lines leading to either entrance of the tunnel 
will be eight inclined planes of about 5,000 
metres, or 24 English miles each, worked like 
those at Liege, by endless cables and stationary 
engines, but moved by water power from the 
torrents. The tunnel itself will measure 12,290 
metres, or nearly 7 English miles in length: its 
greatest height will be 19 feet, and its width 
25. A most remarkable part of the project is 
the newly devised machinery and motive power 
by which the Chevalier Maus proposes to bore 
it. This machinery is said to be as ingenious as 
it 1s new, presenting, as a correspondent of the 
Times states, some extraordinary facts in me- 
chanics which could hardly “have been antici- 
pated. In comparison with such a gigantic 
undertaking as this, the Thames Tunnel and 
the Britannia Bridge become secondary objects. 
An application for funds to begin with will be 
made to the Piedmontese Parliament forthwith, 
and the work, which it is expected will occupy 
five years, will cost 14,000,000f.; while theentire 
railway of the Alps, connecting the tunnel with 
the Chambery Railway on the one side and 
with that of Susa on the other side (in length 
together 36,565 metres, or 203 English miles), 
will cost 21,000,000f. more, forming a total 
expense of 35,000,000f. 

Manocany Biocks.—Last week a piece 
of mahogany, forming one of three blocks from 
4 single tree, imported from Honduras, was 
drawn through the streets of Manchester by 

n horses. It measured 20 feet in length, 
5 feet 33 inches in depth, and 4 feet in thick- 
ness : contents, 5,609 cubic feet: weight, 
12 tons and upwards. The tree itself stood 
72 feet in height of trunk and clear of branches. 

t was felled 12 feet from the ground (in case 
of unsoundness beneath), and the part felled 
Was 9 feet in diameter, and contained 73,000 
cubic feet of timber. Messrs. Kearsley, of 
\ tuchester, purchased-their block at 1s. 103d. 
Per foot, 





AMOUNT OF THE LIVERPOOL WINDOW 
Duty, &c.—From a return issued on Satur- 
day week, to an order of the House of Com- 
mons obtained by Mr. G. Pechell, dated 28th 
February, 1850, it appears that the amount of 
window duty assessed, and the net amount 
received, with the number of houses charged, 
for the year ending the 5th day of April, 1849, 
were as follow: namely, amount assessed, 
1,893,988/.; net amount received, 1,813,629/.; 
houses charged, 487,411. The return further 
shows similar amounts for the same period for 
the twelve provincial towns in England paying 
the largest amount, namely :— 











Amount Net Houses 
Assessed. | received. |charged. 
£ Gi) 

Batlt os ccceseseve.c}: 94,898.) 21,378, |. 3,722 
Birmingham ........| 16,161 | 14,986 | 5,432 
Brighton............| 18,025 | 17,572 | 3,613 
OU ac6 cwke ou Gums 14,675 | 13,280 | 4,350 
Cheltenham ........ 6,998 6,767 | 1,407 
OE icc ce teeens 9,429 8,896 | 1,373 
EROUR so ccicscccsces| oermee 7,596 | 2,479 
Pr Sea 32,461 | 28,856 |11,342 
Manchester.......... | 21,925 | 20,575 | 7,754 
Norwich ........+0++| 6,627 6,465 | 1,871 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ..| 8,320 7,822 | 2,854 
Plymouth ....... 12,207 | 11,929 | 4,527 











E.ectric ALARUM.—An invention, attri- 
buted to Mr. Woodhouse, of Brighton, but ap- 
parently suggested by one described some time 
since in THe BuiipEerR by Mr. Petrie, has 
been exhibited at Mr. Whishaw’s telegraph 
office, Adelphi. By aid of clock-work an 
alarum is set in motion by a magnet so soon 
as the electric circuit is completed by the open- 
ing of a window or a door to even the smallest 
extent. In cases of fire, also, as well as of 
theft, the alarum is rung,—in the former case, 
by the rise of the mercury to a certain point, 
in thermometers properly placed, completing 
the electric circuit. Smee’s battery, in two 
small bottles about 4 inches high, and said to 
retain sufficient power for six months without 
interference, is the galvanic apparatus used. 
A dial points out the whereabout and the 
nature of the danger. 

DRAINAGE OF THE Merropo.is.—In 
reply to questions put by Sir B. Hall, in the 
Commons, on 12th inst., Lord Ebrington, on 
the part of the Sewers Commission, said, that 
the question of the drainage and outfall of the 
metropolis was not one quite so easy or simple 
as some gentlemen seemed to imagine. As 
soon as the principle was determined and the 
necessary works agreed upon, the public would 
have due notice. The commissioners would 
have to levy rates for the execution of the 
works; but it was impossible to say what 
amount would be necessary. ‘There was, 
however, no prospect of the expense falling 
with a very heavy pressure on the ratepayers 
at once, because there was a power in the Act 
of distributing the charge incurred over a series 
of years. Sir B. Hall then asked the Home 
Secretary when the report from the Board of 
Health would be presented, in order that a 
time might be fixed for the second reading of 
Bills for affording a better supply of water to 
the metropolis. Sir G, Grey said that the 
report, he thought, would be laid on the table 
in about three weeks. 

ARCHHZOLOGICAL CoLLECTION FoR CAM- 
BRIDGE.—Mr. Disney has offered to the uni- 
versity a valuable collection of ancient marbles 
and statuary, to be placed, under his name, in 
one of its public buildings. 

Curist Cuurcu, Kensineton. — “To 
be, or not to be.”—Through the medium of 
your journal, stir up, I beseech you, the build- 
ing committee of this. long talked-of new 
church ; for here have I been these three years 
a pewless Kensingtonian,a pitiful Sabbath wan- 
derer, obliged, Sunday after Sunday, to roam 
from church to church, aye, and ofttimes from 
chapel to chapel, to hear the word of God. 
Now, as long as eighteen months ago I was 
induced, at the urgent request of the afore- 
said, to cash up my subscription, since which 
time some of my friends have called me Green 
Peter, as no building evidence has been pro- 
duced; however, cela n’importe, for I can 
assure this mesmerie body, that as soon as I 
have an outward and visible sign of bricks and 
mortar, I am (as I feel sure many others are), 
ready to give a second donation. 

4 Perer Pew ess. 





Tue Winpow Tax AND LODGING-HOUSES. 
—The window-tax, as at present regulated, 
falls particularly heavy on model lodging- 
houses. A house having less than eight win- 
dows is exempted from duty; a house havin 
eight windows pays nearly 2s. 1d. for eac 
window ; beyond that number not only is each 
window chargeable, but the rate of tax per 
window increases with the number: thus a 
model lodging-house having 100 windows 
would be charged 291, 8s. 61. that is, at the 
rate of no less than 5s. 10d. per window. The 
immense produce of the window-tax is the 
objection to its repeal ; but in the spirit of the 
Act itself, lodging-houses on a large scale for 
the labouring classes, should be exempted from 
duty: distinct chambers in the inns of court 
are 80, so are those in universities and in public 
hospitals, as also houses divided into different 
tenements, being distinct properties. It has 
been said that apartments opening from ex- 
ternal galleries would be considered as separate 
tenements ; but though they be distinct tene- 
ments, they would not be distinct properties, 
consequently they would be liable to the tax : 
so also participation in the general use of a 
kitchen, coffee-room, reading or work-room, 
would subject the whole structure to the tax. 
Even if the window-tax generally cannot yet 
be got rid off, might not the Legislature be in- 
duced to place lodging-houses for the labour- 
ing classes on the same footing with inns of 
court and universities? Might not some such 
arrangement be contrived as that no separate 
lodging, having only seven windows, should be 
chargeable? As to reading-rooms, kitchens, 
&c., it might be hoped that to favour sanitary 
and moral improvement in the working part of 
the population, those appendages might be 
exempted as conducive to good order.—M. B, 

PRESERVATION OF OUR NATIONAL ANTI- 
QauiTies.—A correspondent, who writes rela- 
tive to the destruction at St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, and with the object of pointing 
out that the chief damage was done os a fire 
in 1830, says,—In excavating for the purpose 
of lowering the ground, one large and two or 
three small bosses were found in a tolerable 
state of preservation, and these were seen by 
many persons who felt interested in the mat- 
ter,—but, from the want of some national and 
public receptacle for them, they were not pre- 
sented to the people, but were parted with for 
the purpose (it was understood) of being 
added to the City Museum of et layter 
but whether so or not, they are decidedly safer 
in the hands of the gentleman who valued 
them enough to buy them than they would 
have been in the builder’s yard. * * * * 
I have to add, that one bay of the cloister has 
happily escaped the general destruction, and 
is walled up. It has not been seen for years, 
and is, no doubt, nearly as perfect now as, by 
what I hear, it then was. Were there an 
public society to take these matters in hand, 
the owners of the property would, I feel 
assured, offer no obstacle to its being laid 
open for examination; but at present the 
walling-up protects it from damage, and is its 
best protection.—W. CurisTiEz. 

Cost or MaryieBone Batus.—At the 
vestry meeting on Saturday, Mr. Broughton 
moved that the commissioners of baths and 
washhouses should be empowered to raise 
7,0001. to complete the buildings, The sum 
actitally required was 8,235/., but it was ex- 
pected that the establishment would pay the 
difference. The original estimate was 10,000/., 
and it was now ascertained that the structure 
could not be completed for less than 25,0001, 
Part of the excess in expenditure was said to 
be caused by a failure of the foundations. 
Some members charged the commissioners 
with reckless extravagance, and threw reflec- 
tions on the architect, which were indignantly 
repelled by his friends. 

Srzatine Desiens.—Inigo Jones hasbeen 
before the magistrates in Birmingham, where 
he lives just now (and makes table covers), 
with an information against Davenport and 
Hendren, similar manufacturers, for pirating 
the ornamentation of a cover. It consisted of 
vine leaves and grapes, and D. and H. said 
sapiently, these had been used hundreds of 
years before Inigo flourished. Their witnesses 


could not show, however, that they had ever 


n them arranged as in the registered pat- 
pore ple stg esl g Bgl, Mion naig ray 
copyists 10%. and costs, = ‘dus 
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Art-Union or Giascow.—At the annual 
meeting held on Friday last, the Lord Provost 
in the chair in place of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton who was unable to attend, the report was 
read, from which it appears that the income 
for the past year was 1,581/. odds, of which 
7211. had been expended in the purchase of 
works of art. The committee proposed for the 
next year, as an encouragement to art, to offer 
a » pence of 50/1. for the best original histori- 
cal or landscape painting. 

Tue Ruein Bripce at Cotocnr.—The 
Prussian Minister of Trade and Public Works 
has issued a public notice, inviting engineers 
of all nations to send in plans of a fixed bridge 
at Cologne, to unite the lines of railway be- 
tween Belgium and France with the great 
German line to Vienna. The river from bank 
to bank, 1,275 feet wide, must be crossed by a 
bridge leaving three openings; the piers to 
occupy in all not more than 75 feet, and so 
firmly built as to stand the pressure of ice on 
the break-up of great frosts. Locomotives 
will not pass, nor unbroken trains. The cost 
is not to exceed 1,500,000 thalers. The best 
plan will receive a prize of 250 fredericks d’or; 
the second best, 125. The plans must be sent 
in by August next. 

Leinster Granpv Jury v. Irish BoarD 
or Works.—In a case of alleged extrava- 

ance on the part of the Board of Works in 

reland, in their expenditure of a sum of 904/. 
odds, on the building and repairing of bridges, 
a jury was empanelled, and the evidence of 
Mr. Crawford, the county surveyor, taken on 
the part of the grand jury. Among the items 
were 2671, odds, for a new bridge at Bally- 
finboy, which the surveyor said was no 
better than others in the county, built for 7/. a 
foot, making the amount in all 1407. Another 
item was 283/. odds, for a bridge of 25 feet 
span of arch at Ballyhooney, which the sur- 
veyor stated that respectable contractors 
would be found to construct for 175]. Mr. M. 
Farrall, the Board’s inspector, supported the 
charges made; but the jury decided, on Mr. 
Crawford’s evidence, to reduce the amount to 
529/, in all, inclusive of interest on money 
borrowed. 

EccLEsIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE 
Campen Society.—A committee meeting 
was held on the 9th; the President in the 
chair. Amongst other matters, Mr. Carpenter 
attended and consulted the committee on the 
restoration of the round church of Little 
Maplestead, the drawings of which he exhi- 
bited. It was agreed to issue notices, appoint- 
ing the anniversary meeting for 1850, on 
Thursday, May 16, at two o’clock p.m., in the 
school-room of Christ Church, St. Pancras, in 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park. A letter was 
read from the Rev. Dr. Garstin, of Galle, in 
Ceylon, asking for advice as to a church 
intended to be built at that place. An account 
was received of a satisfactory restoration at 
Morley church in Derbyshire: but the com- 
mittee were unable to make a grant in its aid. 
The controversy in Tue Bui.per, between 
Mr. Pugin, Mr. Fergusson, and others, and 
the suggested removal of the railing round the 
western area before St. Paul’s, were discussed. 

SoMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL So- 
crety.— The quarterly meeting of this 
society was held on Wednesday in last 
week, at Bridgewater. The chair was taken 
by Lord Cavan, and after a few prelimi- 
nary 3 nermaneg 4 remarks, Mr. William Strad- 
ling, of Chilton Polden, read a paper on the 
antiquities discovered from time to time in the 

t, large tracts of which surrounded thisneigh- 

urhood. The Rev. Mr. Wall read a paper on 
* Ancient Church Architecture,” and Mr. 
Charles Giles, one of the honorary secretaries, 
followed with a short dissertation on the same 
subject, including a description of Bawdri 
Church. The members afterwards visi 
Bridgewater parish church, now undergoing 
restoration under Mr. W. Breakspear, archi- 
tect. 

DwELLINGs For THE Poor IN FRANCE. 
—An application has been made to the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes by Messrs. Gide and Baudry, the pub- 
lishers, of Paris, for ission to use the illus- 
trative engravings which accompany the Essay, 
just published by the society, “ On the Dwell. 
ings of the Labouring Classes,” by Mr. Roberts. 
The fact is interesting, as showing that this 
subject now engages public attention in France, 





Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 26th April, for 
the erection of a villa residence at East Moul- 
sey ; by 9th May, for the erection of a training 
and middle school at Saltley, near Birming- 
ham ; by 30th inst., for a supply of baths to 
complete the St. Marylebone public estab- 
lishment ; by 2nd May, for renewing a river 
wall at Tilbury Fort; by a date not specified, 
for the erection of about 60 rods of best rent 
oak park paling near London ; by 30th inst., 
for various works connected with the building 
trades for the Ordnance, as advertised; by 
30th inst., for the supply of paving, granite, 
flint, Kentish rag, and gravel; by 23rd inst., 
for the erection of offices and a board-room, 
&c., for the Consumers’ Protective Gas Com- 
pany at Woolwich; by 30th inst., for the 
erection of a rectory-house, with offices, &c., 
at Blendworth, Hampshire; by 3rd May, 
for altering a house at Hilton, near Saint 
Ives, also for altering and rebuilding at 
a farm-house there, and for new stabling 
and offices to a house in same vicinity; by 
30th inst., for laying down York paving-granite 
curb and granite channeling, and supplying 
broken granite, rag, &c., for St.. Pancras 
parish ; by 27th inst., for removing an engine- 
shed and water-tank from Richmond to Twick- 
enham station of the London and South- 
Western Railway; by a date not specified, for 
building school and class-rooms at the Royal 
Naval School, Newcross, Deptford; by 16th 
May, for making, fixing, &c., a steam-engine, 
with engineer’s house and coal-yard, &c. (as 
advertised), for the Hollow District Commis- 
sioners, Ramsey; by lat May, for works at 
sea defences of Southsea Castle, Portsmouth 
(Ordnance); by 25th inst., for erecting a 
villa near Keighley; by 22nd inst., for the 
erection of a school, &c., at King’s Nor- 
ton Union Workhouse; by 22nd for erect- 
ing a school at Carlisle; by 26th, for the 
excavation and formation of a stone reser- 
voir at Barrow, for the Bristol Waterworks 
Company; by 1st May, for the erection of a 
building on the Walworth Villa estate, Wal- 
worth Common, for the infant poor of St. 
Mary, Newington, Surrey ; Mf 25th inst., for 
ironwork for new gaol at Walton, Liverpool ; 
and by 24th, for a new set of oil lamps (with 
appropriate designs) for the hall of the Middle 
Temple ; also by a date not specified, for sup- 
plying Copenhagen, Denmark, with water, gas, 
and sewers, with plans for same. 

CompetitTion.—Plans for a proper supply 
of water for Aylesbury are wanted by the local 
Board of Health: premium 20/., as advertised. 

Cuurcu Gauveries.—The peculiarity of 
the Gothic style, as distinguished from the 
classical, appears to be the facility with which 
it accommodates itself to the requirements of 
different times and different sections of the 
church. Keeping this in mind, I would ask 
any sensible man whether the exclusion of 
galleries in places of worship (where any pre- 
tension to architectural propriety is made) is 
not in opposition to the genuine spirit of the 
Gothic style? Why will not the architect 
rescue the gallery from the hand of the car- 
penter? It must be built, where convenience 
is not unduly sacrificed to appearance, and 
why might it not be made ornamental (as well 
as more convenient) by springing from the 
wall supported by spandrils, and by being just 
of a size to do without pillars? Galleries at 
present are not only great eyesores, but by 
being built too large, and by inclining the 
wrong way to the wall, are great obstacles to 
proper ventilation.—E. J. C. 

Brick Duties Bitt.— We understand 
that, through representation to Sir John Jervis, 
from Chester, a clause will be introduced into 
the Brick Duties Exemption Bill, so that brick- 
makers who have taken contracts for making 
bricks previous to the duty being taken off, 
will have to deduct the amount of duty from 
their contracts. 

Pusiic WaTER Corners.—The surveyor 
of the city sewers has published a report on 
the public urinals in the city. There are 
seventy-four there, it appears. This report 
should have the useful effect of drawing atten- 
tion to a subject of great importance, which has 
little chance of public advocacy because of its 
nature. 

LicutinG East-INDIA-ROAD, PoPLaR.— 
Correspondents complain bitterly of the state 
of darkness in which this road is kept. 





NaTIonAL GALLERY. — In answer to g 
question put by Mr. Hume, in the Commons, 
Lord John Russell has announced, definitively, 
that ‘‘the Royal Academicians would hg 
obliged to find suitable accommodation for 
themselves out of the National Gallery, ang 
the Vernon pictures would ultimately be 
placed in that building.” 

Mr. Patric Park has nearly completed 
the model of a national group, consisting of a 
coloasal statue of Wallace, the left hand holding 
the mane of the lion of Scotland crouching at 
his feet, but ready to rush forth at his com. 
mand, and the right leaning on his historic 
sword, the terror of his country’s oppressors, 
It is intended to be erected in Edinburgh as a 
public monument. 

INAUGURATION OF BexLFast SCHOOL oF 
Desicn.—On 10th instant, a very numerous 
and influential meeting was held at the School 
of Design, at Belfast, when Lord Dufferin, 
who was in the chair, delivered an eloquent 
speech, in which he announced his intention 
to found a scholarship of the value of 20/., Mr, 
R. B. B. Houston followed the example, and 
stated his intention to found one of 10/. ‘The 
meeting was also addressed at some length by 
Mr. Nursey, the head-master of the School, 
and by the mayor, and other gentlemen. 

“ ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE SPIRES AND Towers OF Great Brt- 
TAIN.”—We have been asked to state, and 
do so with pleasure, that the drawings, by 
Mr. Wickes, exhibited at the last meeting of 
the Institute of Architects, are about to be 
published, and that the work is already in 
progress. 

IMPROVEMENT oF St. Paut’s CuHurcu- 
YARD.—We understand that the dean and 
chapter have had a meeting on the subject of 
the proposed improvement of the carriage- 
way; and we believe it now rests with Mr. 
Cockerell to report to the chapter, when an 
appointment will be made to receive a deputa- 
tion upon the subject. 

Brecon Lunatic AsyLuM.—Sir: A recent 
report on the progress of this building from 
Messrs. Fulljames and Walker has led us to 
the inference that they are the builders as well 
as architects. Can any of your correspondents 
set me right? W. D. W. 











TENDERS 

For a Cattle Market, Chester. The work comprises the 
boundary walls and ornamental entrance gates, the wood 
and iron fencing of the cattle stalls and pens, the iron 
fencing of the sheep and pig pens, the paving and drainages, 
pig styes, boiler-house, liquid manure tank, hand pipes 
or cleaning the markets, &c. &c.: Mr. Baylis, Borough 


Engineer. 
Clime, Shrewsbury ........ €2,210 0 0 
Lockwood, Wrexham ...... 1,955 0 0 
Stevenson and Co., Chester.. 1,798 0 0 
Gray and Co., Chester...... 1,690 0 0 
W. Clipson, Chester (accepted) 1,675 0 0 
P. Jones, Manchester ...... 1,624 0 0 





For reinstatements at No. 4, Coventry-street; Mr. E. H. 
Browne, Architect. Quantities furnished. 


BURG ccccccccsccasemepenn £1,148 0 0 
CHONR ics covcccssescnehie 1,087 0 0 
ROGOPE a occ cece cocccedecces 1,087 0 0 
SNESSAM 2. cose cccsecccccss 1,049 0 0 
BURTON \.c cKiacveveeccoueead 1,016 0 0 

MOE sic ieeredud ances sce’ 1,044 0 0 
Grimsdell.......cceseccsees 993 0 0 
Helling. ....cccccccvccccecs gss 0 0 
Reynolds........sceesesece 975 0 0 





For additions to Norwood Schools for the City of London 
Union. 


Hill and Son .....eseeeeees £1,025 0 0 
TRPIGE. « cc0vin 004 evens c000ouse 950 0 0 
COOPER. .ociecccvicescccoesecs 917 0 0 
Barrette sccccccsccccecccscsece 940 0 0 
BSW vss ven iabceicssixaaer s91 0 0 
WEE sine ss cs uaveccsecess ast 848 0 6 
R. and E. Curtis .........00. 784 0 0 
Heard (accepted) .........0+ 783 0 0 
Walker and Soper .......... 720 0 0 


Delivered at Mr. waar Office, for works to three shop- 
fronts in Holloway-road. 


King and Co sta ccdpondsebiose’ 6514 0 0 
Jarvis and Co. ...csesscovece 425 0 0 
Perry ....... Cvcqvcesvesveee 4i9 0 0 
BOE sc ivsccsccdevivecs cede 390 0 0 
Watson ...i.ccecececes ereee 386 ° - 
UBS cccccccccccccccccccccs 372 

Clarebrough .........sceeees 355 0 0 
MERON ds-s'tns ca bauecomess 349 0 0 
Lawrence and Son ......+0.. 333 0 0 
Walbutton .........cseceeese $20 0 0 
ST SP TEE ee at 0 0 
Hill and Son ........sesesee 40 0 


[We — given up endeavouring to reeoncile these — 
ces. 


—————<_/. 


” —— 
MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 

, To be held during the ensuing week. : 

Monpay, April 22.—Institute of British Architects, 8 P-™ 

Totnes, feet tele ee oe 

Werpnzspayy April’ 24.—S int of Arts, 8 p.m. ; British 


Association, 84 p 
Tavusspar, April 25.—Royal Society, 8} P.M. 
ey 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. Brentwood Lunatic Asylum Plans.”—We do not con- 
sider it necessary to go into this disagreeable question, 
“hich i is merely personal. 

“ Dundry “pygmy obtained a drawing of the 
upper art ot this tower, we defer our notice of the course 
eh bie been pursued there, until we can have it engraved. 

“ Anston Stone.”’—‘‘ Z.”? will find the result of our visit 
to these quarries, Vol. VII. p. 385. 

“ Answering Letters.’’—A correspondent complains that 
“architects, generally, neglect to answer business letters 
more than members of other professions.’? We have no 
reason tu believe that the complaint applies particularly to 
them as a hody. 

« D,”—How can our correspondent expect us to expose 

ives to odium without cause, when he is afraid to make 
himself liable, though in his own cause? With his name the 
statement shall be published, not without. 

“T.-C,” “An Amateur’? (write to the manufactory , 
Limehouse), ‘ ge ae Ue aga: OC. 8. oe Eo, a 
(shall appear), * Verax ” (we are compelled to decline 
core books), ‘‘J. P.*’ (ditto), ‘‘F.’’ (ditto), 





ditto), ‘‘ ASubscriber,’”’? ‘‘ A. W. H.,’”? “* J.M.,”? 
“J, R.W.,” “C. R. C.,?? Westminster (declined with 
thanks), “‘C. D.,” ‘* Mystery Explained,” ‘‘W. M.” 


(shall have it returned), “A. P.M.” (24 per cent. 
is the customary charge for measuring artificers’ work), 
“K,E. K.,” ‘* A Builder,” ‘A Peer,” ‘‘T. H.’? (Editor 
has handed note to publisher, who says, volume is ready), 
“HH. T.,”? Clapham, “ G. F. J.,’?: York (the case is not 
sufficiently made out for us to interfere), ‘‘G. W.,’ 
“w.W.” (in type), “ W. D.B.,” ‘“C. W.” (charik2), 
“J, J. L.”? (in type), ‘* An Architect” (the walls described 
may of course be built as external walls), ‘‘ Capt. H.’’ (name 
lowest rice), ** Arnott’s Valves *? (evidence is against the 
supposition that at would improve a smoky chimney), 
“Jj, C.; ” ‘“w,H. D 

NOTICE. — All neibelions respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the “‘ Editor:”? all‘other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Ep1Tor, and not to the Publisher. 


GQ UFFOLK FINE ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


The Right Hon. the Lord E 
The Committee of re hogy mega M.P., —. 


this Associat' 
that it is proposed to have « PUBLIO 0 BRLTBITION at h ye = 
in the ~~ of August next, of works pture, 





architectu poor &c., the original adenine tens on 
amateurs, mem the Pesce —Further particulars will b 4 
announced in subsequent ments, and any information re- 
err may be obtained on a “application to R. M. PHIPSON, Esq., 
rehitect, Brook-street, Ipswich, or 34, Moorgate-street, London. 








NDIA—OVERLAND MAIL— 


GALLERY of TLLUSTR ATION, 14. Regent-street, Waterloo- 
lace. —A GIGANTIC MOVING D DIORA A, illustrating the 
ERLAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every 
object worthy of notice on this highly interesting j journey from 
pee me ay to Caleu accompanied by descriptive detail and 
ropriate music (which has been in preparation for the last nine 
month, is NOW OPEN DAILY, at half-past Two and Eight 
o’Clock.—Admission, 1s. ; reserved seats, 2s. 6d., which may be 
previously engaged. 


ONEY ON LOAN at £3 
HEREBY een ew Ays CHARI 


to lend out the Trust  enaye to poor occu 


Tr _wont as 


f this Charity are enabled 
occupiers or traders resident 


within the Ci d Liberty of Westuninster, that is to 
within the es ot St. and St. John the Evangel 
St. Anne, Soho, St. Clemen es, St. Gorse 3 Banever-ousems, 


St. James, St. Martin- inthe. Pielae, St. M 
Jon io te bear ntenast ohn thee ae sn eno ' 
8 in after the o cen ann 
and is to be secured by the bond << Sakeseen, waite wo waretien. 
Printed — of Application, and all n 


en. 


be obtained 
Three np ‘nt 
the Trustees, N 


By order, 


NOTE.—The Trustees 


applying 
4 paar ay, of the 
4, Great Queen-street, St. J 


between the hours of Ten 
Clerk and Solici 


and 8t, 


tor to 
ames’s 


EDWARD 8. STEPHENSON, 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees. 


meet on the second Wednesday in every 


month, to consianr s ay eye for loans as have been sent in 
fore the first day of the month.—The 
8 must be Jaan Lane, le. 


one clear week at th 





ILE.—Grand Moving Panorama of the 
NILE, comprising all the monuments of antiquity on its 
banks, to which is added the interior of the great rock-cut Temple 
of Abou Simbel, painted by Messrs, Warren, Bonomi, and Fahey. 
Also. a oclenen ee oc Ez zypt-an, curiosities. ty 4 
iccadilly, dai ree an 33. ; 
ec} 1a—Children x nd schools half-price, wae: mms 


~ Just ‘published, 


A 1 LARGE FOLIO WORK (65 sheets) of 
MENTS of varied Geis and Periods, including 

Gothic} Hiiebeeae sta French, ce, Greek, Roman, 

&c. &c.,drawn with much — dele and date, and. suitable 

to Architects, Builders, Decora tse oo Modellers, 

and all connected with Fe coe err parwelte, 

Mr. JOHN WEALE, 59, High Holborn : and. JACKSON and 
SONS, 49, 50, Rathbone-p: lace, 














ARCE SHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.—The 
HITECTURAL EXHIBITION for 1850 will be held at 
the GALLERY ofthe NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in aro 
COLOURS, No. 53, Pall-Mall, during the Months of August and 
pine For further particulars, address to 
Senge TRoeemtT gua Secs. to the Exhibition. 
Lyon’s int Hall, Strand, March 20, 1850. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TO CARPaRES OR GA SCART RN TERS AND 


WANTED to APPRENTICE a strong Lad, 


in town or country.—Apply, W. 8. MOORHOUSE, 9 
Gloucester-street, Hoxton. 





TO. BUILDERS aay AN, Semel TRADE 


DPESSBS. REID and BUTCHER, Sur- 


veyors, &c,, beg most respectfully to announce that they 
Gcattaine te prepare estimates, conduct surveys, furnish desi 
and all necessary working drawings, specifications, &c., on the moat 
reasonable terms and with the beg? precision. mmunica- 
tions addressed to their Office, 38, Red Lion-square, will meet with 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


ANTED, to bn a stout Youth as an 

IN-DOOR rate: FICE —Partioulars ae to premium 

| oe to be sent to ©. ¥. W., Mr. Kennedy's, 31, Royal 
ze. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
N experienced Clerk of the Works, who 


has just completed a lenge building in town, is desirous of 
an ENGAGEMEN'T.—Address, X., 61, Pearson-street, Kingsland- 
road. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
AN: experienced DRAUGHTSMAN and 
i ER. understanding the practical part thoroughly, 
wishes pE “ PARTTA L ENGAGEMENT of two or three days per 
week. — Direct C. C. ¢, office of “The Builder,” 2, York-street, 
Covent Ph 





RCHITECTS, 
AN ASSISTANT will be DISENGAGED on 


the 22nd. He is fully competent to ie fair working 
pod sear rg ative 2 previn s, to survey land, and to perform 
ig flice of ** The Builder,” 2, York 

eae Coren a” 


TO ESTATE AGENTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
A STEADY INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG 


MAN wishes for EMPLOYMENT in either of the above 








TO ARCHITECTS.—COMPETITION AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS. 
ME. THOMAS S. BOYS, Member of the 


New Societ zak Painters in Water Colours and author of 

“The Fetes hitecture of Paris, Ghent, Iouen, &c.,” and 
of “ London t ia,” ofters his services in Tinting Bac! oe des of 
pes, Perspective Views, Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 

rience he — hadin such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 
onniel Emesemany 2° 39 attended to. Drawings and designs litho- 
graphed superior bg —Address, Mr. BOYS, 81, Great 
Titehfield-stree*, xford-st 


IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 

Timber, Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 

bar a Advertiser having a large number of Barges, is 

ng to undertake LIGHTERAGE a) are: that defy com- 

tition.—Address, CHARLES STRUTTO at ~erevererces road, 
Dabeh; and Trinity-street, Lower Rotherhithe. 














UNERAL FEATHERS— 

TO URDERPARSRS, Bet ny CABINET. 
MAKERS, and ry: am RS.—G. SHADBOLT and Co., yeverel 
Feathermen, beg to form the A. het they have REMOV 
their FEATHER BUSINESS from Church-stre+t, Soho, to No , 
Walbrook, City (near the Mansion House), where all orders will in 
future be received, and punctually attended to in town or country. 





Offices ; he is accustom d to drawing, taking out q 
meh neck-Roopie, &c. He will be willing b rE himeelf 
useful to ) dane his empl oyer.— Address, post-paid, A » Post-office, 


A PERSON brought up and of much prac- 


tical experience in the building profession, qualified to 

oe specify, estimate, and superintend works generally, would 

be glad to meet with an APPOINTMENT of responsibility under 

anarchitect, builder, or a gentleman requiring = services - 

his estates. Most respectable references. — Address, A. B. W., 4, 
Wyndham-street, Bryanston-square, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND ENGINEERS, 


GENTLEMAN who has served his 


articles with a country architect, and has since been six 
pan and a half with one of the first builders in London, engaged 
in measuring. estimating. drawing, and superintending works. re- 
wires an ENGAGEMENT. Testimonials produced on applica 
Clerk of Work’s situation preferred.—Address, J.C., 5,,Pad- 
n-green. 











TO ARCHITECTS. 
LAND AGENT and SURVEYOR, 


residentin the West Riding of Yorkshire, having a direct 
paterest . —- contemplated pub‘ic improvements, for which 
to, prepare tenders, is desirous of ENTERING into 
PARTNERS P with an Architect, or of connecting himself 
mdon office, upon terms equally advantageous to both.— 
Applications from principals only, to be addressed A. B., Chroni- 
de ole Office, Doncaster, 


TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS. 


A WORKING PARTNER WANTED in 


the above Trade. An industrious Young Man who tho- 

ental of poderstande the painting and graining business, with a 

o! #100l.. wi find thisa rare opportunity. The business has 

in the Bae occupier’s hands for more than thirty years, A 

&. ¢sleyan would be preferred.—Address, by letter, pre-paid, to 
W. 8. W.. 7, eae Brixton, London. References eal 








EN RICHMENTS MANUFACTORY, 49 and 50, Rathbone 

pace GEORGE J. JACKSON and SONS beg the attention of Ar- 
's, Builders. Decorators, and others, to their large assortment 

at ap RiCHE TS in every style, executed in the highest class 


@ facilities an ted enlarg t of means enable 
Bonde JACKSON and SONS to announce the execution of 
bp of the above descriptions in these advantageous materials at 
te cost considerably below any known method, while ber uality, 
nef, and finish, ry Ba flatter themselves they stand unrivalled. 
ust with ao list ished—a large Quarto Work oftheir EN RICHMENTS 
mensions for reference and price. 


ATENT CANNABIC ORNAMENTS, 
ATL for ARCHITECTURAL and ORNAMENTAL DECO, 
ONS.—Warehouse, 29, Marylebone-street, Regent - street. 
1.000 on.—These admirable na. of which there are already 
Patteros and a large ready, may vie in their finish and 
metal, pm or wood. They have been extensivel 
peed in have heen and nies the new gallery of the Louvre. In Englan 
decorate Sadlers’ Hall, and the whole of 
baie Opera House, and man: noblemen's and gentle- 
and have obtained the Gol rs of the peer of 
their peculiar fitness for internal and external arch 
ative, and cabot work. The material is strong, fight, 
ly impervious; it neither shrinks nor swells, and 
finest or boldest outlines, and gilds and oF ed g — 
solid metal. For small ornaments the price 
to be 25 per cent. a than papier maché, but 
The larger ane the dedi motion, of fDrkoe e is considerably 
E Album tariff can can ¢ warehouse, or 
59, High Holborn. 














































UTTA PERCHA PAPER.—The known 


quality of Gutta ln + for —— came. makes it pre- 
ferable to every other vegetable substance as a lining for damp 
walls, Thesuperior mannerin which the two sheets of paper are 
united with the Gutta Percha, renders this article easy of applica- 
tion to the wall, and complete in its effects when there. 

To he had only at JEFFREY and ALLEN’S "Papechanging 
Facto, Whitechapel High-street. 

JEFFREY and ALLEN continue to supply the Trade with 

block and machine-made paperhangings, combining elegance of 
design with good workmanship and low prices. 











RITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 


The Publis are invited e examine 


plan =F which 


themselves the ad- 
licies are 


vantages gained for Assurers by the 
= this Office. meg 4G CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 


+17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





ASYLUM DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 
LISE OFFICE, No, 73, Cornhill, Established in 1824, for 
Invalid and Healthy Lives, and eT and others, 


CHa 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir JAMES LA’ 


USHINGTON, G.C.B. 


peter Gen, Sit ARLES WILLIAM HALLET, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY yg, ASYLUM, 
LOW PR. Try toy for every year of 


ASCENDING SCALES, very yea at very reduced rates. 
yee: gate One-third prem at 4 per cent. 


countries, 


red at rates adapted to 
AVAL and a oF FICERS: fixed rates for all 


FARREN, Esq., Resident Director, 





NITED TRADES and GENERAL LIFE 


and FIRE ASSURANCE ASSOC AS SOR, Dae ape 


registered).—CAPITA 


L, 100,0001., in 10,000 
0002, 


power to increase the same to 500, 
10s. to be paid on complete registration. 


. 


tzroy-square, London. 


The objects ofthis Aamoiation are to 


bring within the 


means, of the trading ani 


eae to exceed 10s, 
Three months’ notin, > be given of each call._—Temporary 
67, Charlotte-street, F' 


adapt to the wants, and 
ous classes, 


industri 


Db: ial provisions made for their conyenience, the paves! 
of Life a nds 


nd Fire 
manner, by loans 


Assurance, and to invest its fu 





t the same ti 


plications for shares, p 


the ces, or to 
City.—By order, 


to H. EMPSON. Beg 
JOS 


in a beneficial 
——— to the share —, polic: eg 
— — x. f Pee ti e welfare of 


wietwtie ele their bn Vy 


of realising a Are tabi 


me, 
are invited to sort the Association. 


may be addressed to 


see ficiton 27, Bucklers' 
EPH REEVE, tan 








BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


PPPARPAULIN S for COVERING ROOFS 
Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and — description 
ss nonch o ro. by Bulldogs upon the agent — eaene a — 


awnings on sale or hire. axopet poe 
prompt attention WILLIAM Biagot ft Fore ope Sireety ct Oly, 
oem pry by Appointment, to Her ‘Majesty’s H 
nance, 





ZINC, from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 


MINING COM 
of iron, lead, or ateen 
founders, &c., and in cneeks at dhip 8 





kinds, and nails of all dimensions. It ma 
Agents’, who have always a large stock in a — 










ohn and Co, 


paar 4 = purest known, free from alloy 
sheath in spelter for brass 


of all 
lowing 


and roofi 
ad at the f 


Charles Devaux and Co.; Mr. Charles Jack 


and Co. 
and Brother. 


Plummer. 
Co, 


Co. 
and Co, 


Zinc from 20 to 24 oz. per square foot is generally used for roof- 


hirds cheaper th 
ngs are —_ 5 the 





PAPER HANGINGS by MACHINE ana 
BLOCKS.—The trade supplied in town — | countey. — 
machine goods, from first-rate French and English desi 
lowest possible prices, rxlse ble block gvods, unsurpassable for in 
of design, qualliy of a and cheapness of price. Allthe 
tterns riginal, and can only be procured of Messrs. 
1ENN EL he and GHOSBY. Queen- street, Southwark. bridge-road, 
London. Cheapest house for floral and oak decorations, marble 
and granite papers be &e. a set of patterns, 5s. ; returnable 
off an order of 51. —Terms, cash. 


APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 


Manufactary for English, and Warchouse for English and 
French Paper-hangin ont all materials connected with the trade. 
The Panelled d Decorat' he are fitted up on the walls of an extensive 
range of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 
furnished fit for occupation. 


LIST OF PRESENT ot tame 





ape marble, granite, and oak papers . 4 per yard. 
perior bed-room pa} papers Suadegheseetsagecae L ° 
pone ground papers for bed-rooms, drawing 
and dining rooms.........sssseceesecsecers 3d, ” 
a popes on grounds, aad crimson flock “a 


Ptr SETS papers ‘ 
Rich gold paper ceceserncceecece Coevecesosce 
Ditto and Plock .........csceecccesececesees 
10,000 feet of gilt mouldings always in stock. 


E. T. ARCHER, 481, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


January, 1, 1850. 
ORNE’S INDIA-RUBBER PAPER 
best_ hitherto 


for DAMP WALLS is the chcapest and 
offered to the trade, the price being 2s. 6d. per piece of twelve yards, 
and its jew 4 aa we from ~ Let mea — — from 

tta percha and pitch papers, and considera orn in ites, is 

- important desideratum in its favour. a OBEE He E, 
PAPER-HANGING MANUFACTURER, 41, Graceshurch street, 
City, at the same time invites builders and the trade jae 
his extensive stock of NEW DESIGNS IN PAPERHANGL a 
which, by the aid of powerful machinery, he is enabled to offer 
at the following unprecedented prices, in stock quantities, for cash 
only, viz. :- 


” 
» 
” 
” 












Stout lining paper... 

Superior ditto ..........+6+ 6d. and 7d. 
-room papers, in great variety at 5d. 

An excellent oak paper..........++00+ at 9d.| 8 

Sitting-room di am blended grounds 7a.to 91}2 

Hand-made marbles ........+++++++0++ 1s. 0d. to 1s. 6d. | & 

Good satin papers ........-ceereseeee - 1s. 9d. to 28, 0d. | 

Rich flock papers (by a new process).. 2s. 0d. to 2s, 61. 

Hand-made gravites..........+0+0+++ e 10d. to 1s. 0d. 


Every novelty in French ond English panelled decoration always 
ses ; alse exvellon —— of fancy woods, superior to any 
Be omery 
Patterns sent ies the” ooutey, shouting Se the style and 
oul of the ahove, on receipt of and the 
despatched with premepiteds A. , veceipt of 2 eye to 
amount of the order given. —Folding screens i variety, 
wholesale and retail.—To be obtained only at HORN Wholesale | ¢ 
and Retail Establishment, urch-street, bridge 





e Com 
bridge, London. 


Mr. FREDERICK 


— 
ven of its durability. 
apoly to . H. F. SC 


ings, which come at least one-third chea — than slate coverings ; 
aud the ship —s which lasts from fiv 


e to six years, comes two- 
one per ot yeliow mas metal, 
ieille 


And if the zinc cover- 


e Zine, and under the super- 


KOWN, the surveyor of the 

ot which no charge whatever is made), a yn ye? — 1 
— For further particulars and 

MOLL, General A 

Offices, No, 12, Manchester-bi 


t for E 
Ww 


jana, oat 
Seon ster- 

















UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION, 


The SECOND ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate street, on TUESDAY, the 4th June, 


850, 
WILLIAM CUBITT, Esq., M.P., President, in the Chair. 


The followi 
to officiate as 


Noblemen and Gentlemen have kindly consented 
onorary Stewards upon the occasion, viz. :— 


Tue Ricut Hon, raz Eart or CaRvisye. 
Tue Lorp Rosert Grosvenor, 
Tue Lorp Dupiey Courts Srvart, MP. 
Samvuewt Morton Pero, Ese, M.P. 












































































Tuomas Cunsitt, Esa. 
Tuomas GarisseLt, Esq, F.B.S. 
Paiute Harpwicke, 3a. 
Sasgnee. GrinsteaD, Ese. 

C. J. Otprieip, Esq. 
Wittiam Hersert, Esa. 
Witiiam Treeo, Esq 
Steruen Birp, Ese. 
WitiraM Tress, Esq, 






T. Abbott, sen., Esq. 


Benj. Gough, nd 


W. P. W. Nosworthy, 









iene Angell Bat. eh W Norris, 

muel Ange 0 

District Surve Georze Head, b Piatt Fong 
John Barnett, J. Hel , E Ga. euny, 


‘J 





| ‘i pale 
; 


ir onrr 








rge . Esa. 

(Treasurer Henry Juhnson, Esq | W 
Joseph Bird, Esq. R Jolly, G.Spene r Smith. > 
J. Bro Ksq, H. E. Kendall, E omas Smith, Esq. 
3 i Bishop, HE ke sures iF 
Toskaentntian ties, Esq., District Sur-| R. 
T mae Seen, Hae y' T. gine 
Jean Caen J. ht, Esq. J. T. ry 4 » 
H. W. Cooper, James Knight, Esq. | W. M. Teulon, 
Richard Geopee, jam ‘hon J. Thorn, Esq, 

© Geo. Lever, Esq. J. Tillott, , 
E. Day, Thomas Little, Esq. | M. Timpson. Esq. 
W. Dobson, Esq. T. joogmee Esq. W. Todd, jun. 

J. M. Hs} | H.E. Marsh, Esq, | T. Turnbull, Esq. 
a RR yo Bm ay 
wart. 5 Ww, 5 ohn en 
Fer Meyers, Eon. m. Webb, Esq. 


bb, 
Fe et | Peer iekam.Rea| J: Williams Bee” 
. M. Guoc ‘ omas , ia’ 
h Grissell, sq, | F Jd. Wy 
John Hen 
Gentlemen desirous of promoting the interests of the Institution 
by becoming Stewards, w' will be to forward their names to 
Secretary, Mea HAR iS. at the Osfice, 476, New Oxford- 
fuels Bloomsbury. 
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ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 
ECONOMY in ae —A pamphlet, doser descriptive of 

the meee by which both these im ooo secured, 
essrs. FOX and BARRETT, 


ey | depo = application to 
RONWORK. —THOMAS PERRY and 


BONS, | mp2 Oxford-street (near Hyde-park) and Highfield’ 
Foun ndry an ht-iron Works, BILSTON, STAFFORD- 
SHIR ESTABLI SHED 1800, Manufacturers of all descriptions 
of Cast and Wrought iron Wo rk. GATES, BALCONIES, AST- 
TRON V VENTILA ING PANELS, for hot water apparatus. 
Iron and Wire Fencin ng Hurdles, Stable Fittings "le IRON 
AND ‘BI BRASS BEDSTEADS. The trade supplied on the. most 


*,* Eatinaates prepared and drawings made, if required. An ex- 
tensive stock slwnrsen hand at the London Dep6t and at the Works. 


INDOW SASH LINE —R. S. 
NEWALL and CO.’8 PATENT COPPER WIRE CORD 
is now 1, extensively used for window sash line, the yu47 
pune, * hat it is ehesper. much more durable, about half 
t, and one-sixth part the bulk of common hempen rope. 
rass Axle ers to suit the same. 
COPPER WIRE ROPE LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
GILT AND PLATED CORD FOR HANGING PICTURES. 
WIRE STRAND FOR FENCINGIN PARKS, RAILWAYS, &o. 
Office, 130, Strand, London ; Warehouse, Brunswick-street, B 
wall ; Manufactory, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

















TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 


fact ioenenes ers, Lhd 53, 54, and 55, Wych-street, 

Strand. Estab lished 1819. ro etors and sole Manufacturers o 
PITTS PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING DOOR FURNITURE 

ig Out and Mawntcusrers of Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTE 

HIMNEY VA 

and ag 8 solicit te  ttention = petites, House Deco- 

ths, B hangers, rs, &c. &. r extensive and well 

soesa soem of BOOK URNITURE A. ae suitable material, 
en suite with Sager. ioe bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also to their 

LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim, drawback, iron 
a &e.. vine alii, including Barron’s, Bramah’s, Chu b’s, 


id Pitt's To their 
“GENERAL TRON MONGERY, wrought and cut nails, screws 


inges, bolts, &c. &c. 
BRASS FOUN DRY—Bell cranks of oli deomstntios cornice poles, 
oture putes show dec door w pension, desk and hat rails, window guards, 
o! 10 
SPRINGS 20 and HINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith’s, 
Gerba d Cotterell’ spa tents. 
BLIND F tant of the most approved principle. 
LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of meri as soon as perfected. 
HART ‘and SONS, aware that the practice of Ye ¢ a 
peice: is inj ri of the t 
willing to follow it, but at the same time they beg Somate ineir 
friends t tt red prices shall be equally as low as those of any other 


BS 








TO ais as ware B UME ANTES. ENGINEERS, AND 


ANDREW M‘LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 
STEEL YARD yaa UPPER THAMES-STREET 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all 
hh the usual connections, ete, columns, girders, and 
all oil deseripticn of castings contracted fo: 
Their stock of goods for GENERAL IRONMONGERS is un- 
ualled for variety and lowness of price: comprising. e, re- 
ster, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, 0. G., and 
alf-round guttering, sash-weights, railing bars, ancls, bakers’ 
oven work, sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal, &c. &. 
Printed list of prices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
mongers, forwarded on application. 


RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane, St. sy a). ot J. Ki ONES having made prentada i- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply t them with ie and Ornamental [ron Columns 
Girders, Railings, G anes, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 

Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase ‘anels, Iron’ Staircases, Tom 
Enclosures, Trellis Water Closet Lamp and other Bracke Canti. 
el Bars, oset Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 

other Wheels, Whe Wheel Plates 
BAKER 


8 OVEN Work _ Pouge Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters 1, Sash ights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &c., always in stoc 


HE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 


No. 8, Mansion-house-place, 

Call the particular attention of Architects, P Builders, and others, to 
their patent process of galvanizing, or coating iron with PURE 
ZINO, which, from its action bein ng ghomicaliy true, effectually and 
aL RMANENTLY prevents RUST. The process is applicable to 

all sorts of iron work (whether cast or oa ht) in_use for buildi 
Bt rpeese—oneh h as ROOFS, gutters, girders, floors, WATER or GA 

a ES, railings, window sashes and guards, clings, wy ~ 
Sepsnes. —~ yma ae cisterns, screws, nails, locks, keys, c 
ve quaree. & &. The © VARIZE every de to su a GAl 

vay akD TRON » or to GALVANIZE every deseription ay 
Wo m any quantity articulars and prices at the 
Offices of the Company. peed ooh ho Jeadoa Galvan- 








use- aseplne. 
ising Wore Millwall: al, Poplar. T, Secretary. 
is Company’ 3 patent proces : applied to the yoofs of the 
New Houses of Parliament, the sheds e dockyai at Wool- 


pie. Portgmouth, and Devonport, the Waterios Station belonging 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company at Liverpool, 
and numerous other railway stations, &c., &c., with the most per- 


fect success. 
TRON ROOFING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
0¢,—3 A, MANSION-HOUSE-PLACE, LONDON, 


JOHN H. PORTER, 


PATENTEE 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors ; 
MANUFACTURER OF IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


Rien of 
THE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON, 


This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of Iron for Rainway Sra- 
Trons and Dockyarps, at home and abroad; Farm Buitpines, 
Facrories, Gasworks, WARRHOUSES, &€. ; Suear-nouses, Mecass 

and Correr-sHeps, Stores, DweLLines and MARKET-PLACES in 
the Kast and West Indies, China, at the of Good Hope, and in 
othe: parts of the were lron-bar and Strained-wire Reaces, 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdles. 


WHYTOCK, 494, 


*. a , Oxford-strect, lentes, 


begs pectfully to 
Builders an and the e public, that he has 
sumone the haps as above, 
where Fy} sale a complete 
variety ne BATHS all manufactured 
of Morewood and Rogers's Patent 
Galvanined Tinned Iron, The accom. 
panying sketch represents a Pl} 

a Shower, and Springing Bath con- 
bined, ] ich A. AW. has secured by 
registration. 




















t costs po more than the old- 
fashioned Shower Ria while Hee 
its sim iit it - ie 
of of order. 

A.W. ies to eupely 

PLAIN AND CORRUGATED 

ROOFING ; 
and Houses made of 
the Patent Meta!, 
or 
OALIFORNIA 
AND THE 
COLONIES. 


"SRW NW. 





SAND B 
HUBB'S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, we strong Rooms. 
Veco aie above, of all sizes, made 2 bet manner, ot 
hs, fitted with GnUBBS Rg oaked DE- 
TROTOR. Locks » Civowing from 


con3tantly 
on sale, 96 Very ay — oderate yee wed pir = mT RIC PROOF By pet! of every 





and Latches for all 
Cc. CHUBB ae sone pole Manufacturers, 57, St. Pa urch- 
yard, London. 
H2!: OT- WATER APPARATUS. ~The 
ders, and others is 


requested to I to BEN J. PAMIN NOW LUE LER’S superior method o et 
and ch halls, stai: conservatories, forcing an: 
greenho manufectories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for a for dey: 
ing sees every variety of purpose for which artificial 
is required % Ww ihin an re last twenty years some hundreds of 
bail eated upon this plan, and the Rares for 
yom peer Me nd eexecuted are constantly e: their satisfac- 


ess = he for their efficiency. 
BENJAMIN FOWLEIL, Dorset-street, removed to the 
new factory, Whitefriarreteee Pisces 


TO BUILDEKS, IRON MONGERS, &c. 
OOKE and SILVERLOCK have con- 
stantly on hand a large assortment of WROUGHT NAILS, 
made of the | best Swedish iron, at the lowest possible prices, These 
— for the fine temper of the metal and superior make, surpass 
any in the kingdom.—30, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street.— 
hippers supplied, 


O BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 

















The dermentioned are the A ae pre! PRICES of 
IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S. te xford-street. Every other 
— Cree 7. “Orders execu: upon receipt of remittance 

don ref 

Cast Butts ba. Bd. Tod 11 mete 

MIAE.s bvecistevsess 8. 8. per 6 dozens, 

Cut Clasp.......... 5d. 7d. 18.24, 1s. Bd. } per 

4d, 10d. 20d. 1,000. 
Nos, 3 4 5 
Patent Line .... 68. 78.3d. 95. 10s. 9d. per gross 
2 2 3 Inches. 


Rain Pipe...... 93d. 10d. 1s, 1d. per yard. 


(GRICE'S IRONMONGERY, STOVE, and 


E WAREHOUSE, 18, Walworth-road, London. 
Ellipse Bros. with Double "Backs, 23d. per inch ; Register 


Stoves, 5d. ved. a 
Oven and Back Boiler, 35s. each. 


3-feet 5 Cottage 
Cut Sheet Foot Brads, 11s. per cwt. 
Cut t Clap Nails 
Mi 6d. > 128. 6d. cwt. 


bins i Delt itn Looks with Scotch 8 a 
inc - 
alten en per dozen. » W cotch Springs, best patent fur 
HOT WATER APPARATUS tor eating gree 
‘or heatin; mhouses, & 
improved principles, being the cheapest eat known. enon 


Tea BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elli mage? yy double backs, 23d. per inch. 
Register itoves, 6d. yA per inch. 

wrought le gk y Gey bright Hitting ren Chae Renee 








n., 30. 78. 4 ft , 32. 1 
24, with d k- Boiler, 
bios Sten aif ven'and Bac Bot er, Sie, Se. 


oe me, 36s, each. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. agh Sash weights, 5s. per owt, 
Best Patent Cut 


~ 5d. 7d, lod. 18, 2d, 
8d. 10d. 


4d. 
Bast Sheet Floor Brads, 12s. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do, F eeneey 528, per cwt. 
. P Best Patent Sash Line. 


4 5 6 
me i 61, 5s. 6d. 78. 83 10s, 6d. per gross. 
R. WILLIAMSON'S [RONMONGERY and STOVE 
wake’ HOUSE, 35. Chiswell-street, Lig -square, 
Lists of Prices had on appli a We , or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp. ot Las Beda closes at 7 o’clock. 


T° BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
Best Cut Sheet 1 Plowri pt hay me 128, wt, 
Fine Cut Clasp and ase. wae 
15s, 14s, 6d. ~~ 138. 138. 
1} 1 er 


3 2 
Cross Sernet Hinges er dozen ate 
od. 4s. 84" * Se. P = P 
10 ae re BH 18 2 in. 
aver 8 0! r 
16 sd 1870 28. 2s. tod: 853d. Sa 7a, 
‘7 w. 9 in. 


m Kain-water Pipe. 
oe. 1a “tad. 1s. 1a Bd. per yard. 


1s, 8d. per 1,000 
20d. 








Best re Glue, 388. per cwt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. our, cwt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Moving for bond, 8. 10s, per ton. 
Sash Weights, 5s. per cwt. 
TEKMS—NET CASH. 
A erty may be had ou application. 
L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Iror nmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Nigeehoun, 
5and 6, Brond-e 


-street, oomsbury.London. 
AG 3 FOR Peas PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS. 
TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 
H. BOOBBYER and CO., la late Sturch 


@ and Boobbyer, at their Troapeneery, Bonet undry, and 
Nail Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare- marke yholien’, 














| Bet PRICES.—EDWARD 


Posner ae ie William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico 





all sorts, from 4 inch to Thine thick nee ato 
sorts, from $ inc! ine C) ne: a 
and thickness, and a Redu aon Pri 4S Widtu 


mber, 
Deals, Oak Planks, eed a Sills, Mouldings repared by 
Machinery, Laths, &c.—Apply at B. SIMMS'S (late W. Cleared 
Flooring Manufactory, fon-roaa, P finlioe Bessa, leaves 


LOORIN G.—ALFRED ROSLING begs G begs 

is customers and the trade SothisD , that he i 

gain y ym ar tod F og tA ad | glk pe ofhis DRY FLOOR 

OA RDS, of which he has in stock msive assor:ment, ane 
purchasers of # quantity of ‘eshly prepared boards A. R. ig 

offer a great reduction eg to avoid the 

sxpgeee of of piling aver in the drying Ce 2 ngs in great 

yarie prepared in a very superior manner.— 
bridge Wharf, Baukside, October, 1849. Bi icdad 


PP HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany 1 and Timber 








Merchant, Bermondsey New road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Ar is SELLING "SEASONED F LOO ORING at 
RICES THAN ANY ADVERTIS also matched 


LESS 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
ina pom aay manner, Cut dealsand scantlin ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, ch, oak, &. ; pantile, 
oak, ond firlaths; wheelwrights’ goods. ‘All sawn and prepared 
goois lexoeptl timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 


a 3, bad extensive drying-sheds. 
English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


FoR TIMBER and DEALS a ply to to 
SIMMS and Co., 75, Old Broad-street, City, ipowners 
and Importers.—N.B. Contractors, ee a eg Timber Merchants, 
and Manufacturers promptly supplied by rail, canal, and coast. 
wise, in ‘every part of the kingdom.—Direct from the docks, and 
wholesale only. 


PRESENT PRICES of SEASONED 
FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash, 
1} in. yellow, per sq. .... 20s. ot 








1_ in. spruce, per sq. .... 138, 0d, 

” ” ” cove 178, ” ” » «= ewes Ls, Od, 

t ” ” r eee ” ” ” od 103, 6d. 

Widths measured after being wrought. Quantities nob less than 
thirt; ares delivered within 5 miles free. 

SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 








PLANING 
MACHINE, 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM.STREET, PIMLICO, 
etic of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


sande a BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved principle 

c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, r’s Patent 
ane * The PMills have ail the advantages LJ navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
w Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 
N.B. Estimates given for Sewing and Planing. 


ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY.—SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, yn Tho ial mbeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Brid, SAWING and PLANING in all their 
= —— with the greatest despatch and vat} 
vas, Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKRE 
HOuLdING consisting of upwards of 100 aisevens, peterns ato 
arom and; also an extensive assortment of i A 
FLOORI G BOARDS. of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and COS 
IMPERIAL DE "ali SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-RUAD 
CITY-ROAD. as yy invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, their ver, selected stock, consisting of & 
ime assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
8, of every description, ype id ‘thoroughly seasoned, They also 
have constantly on hand, and r immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING ey RDS of all thicknesses, an 
matched lining. cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness. 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices 


> 
‘2B 





charge. 














EAD, &c.—Builders and Plumbers sup- 
plied with CAST and MILLED SHEET LEAD and PIPE, 
at who’esale prices, at W. DENT’S (late Burton and Dent), manu- 
facturer of cast sheet-lead, Vo pee umps, and water-closets. 
atent URINAL BASIN to be had only at 21, Newcastle-street, 
trand. Sheet-lead cut to Sittedionn ld lead exchanged. 


PATENT PLATE GLASS. — HETLEY 
and CO. beg to inform Archtions Builders, and the Trade 
generally, that their new Tariff of RIGES for the above is now 
ready, and will be forwarded on pote 3 on A REDUCTION of 
about 40 per cent. has been made on the usual Glazing sizes— 
Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Window-Glass Warehouse, 3, 
Soho-square, London.—ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 


OHO CROWN, SHEET, PATENT 


FPATe ORNAMENTAL, and PLATE. GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, 26, , Soho-square, London.—ALFRED GOSLETT 

to call the attention of the trade to his large and valuable STOC 
of the above descriptions of GLASS, which he can offer at thevery 
lowest wholesale prices, delivered either in crates, as manufac 
tured, or cut to sizeand glazed. 














4 = he supply oe of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, U 
at wholesal 
Best Oat ‘hest Flooring Brads, 12s. per ewt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 


15s, 14s. 6d. - 138. 13s. per cwt, 
lk 14 3 inch, 
Best Bright Tower Bolts. 
- $d. 14,78. 23, 2d. 4. id. per dozen. 
ine 
Best Patent Sash b Line. 
wat ew >. — 10s, 9d. per gross, 
Cast Lath Nails, x 100% r cwt. Sash Weights, 5s. owt. 
ir Bricks, 3s. 6d. per ee sealed 


DR. pte rock VERCELAROOS 
ll 1 by Sinches .... 5s. each, 


in assortment in Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &e. 


An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Lacks, ¥3 Tra Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, st very reduced 
also Door Furniture, in china, amber, cr ail pul a ivory, ebony, Battalo: 
horn, brass, &c. with Fi panne. ‘a Bel Levers en suite. 
nts for LEA’S E LOCKS and BOLTS, 
and inveutors MESHIPTING BOLT 1 MORTISE LOCKS &c. 


ee eececes o. 

















URWOOD’S PATENT APPARATUS 

for MOVING and FASTENING WINDOWS, &c. 
Geverat Descrirtion.—This invention recommends’ eat in all 
its and entirely ds by its simplicity te nt, and ——e y of aren 


so tn the avant 

ope, Baten gh, Be. A prinaiost pee e invention is the 

application of the screw, or worm b see into a wheel or rack, 

as a prime mover. th apparatus m ith ease and certaint; 

is very durable, not Pa gacitciee io ps Tig n 

every position, and is agaiieablo 

sponte fol -shutters, ples, wa 

deck and ore She. and fe tions of on gee ig 
to public here security is an im- 


me 








portant shiest az in lunatic ata 
Purther culars a Ary upon tena to the Patentee, 


slzo be obésined from the 
cover postage. 


and also terms 
Poltalon Usoutale Wy locates teline ahiiaes, 


TH E CITY GLASS WAREHOUSE— 
Builders, Glaziers, and the Trade, are recommended to 
apply at at the above warehouse for CROWN, SHEBT, PLATE, and 
ENTAL GLASS, where they can be supplied with 
best aah at the lowest at prices. Estimates given for shop fre 
and general contracts. done. Gomntzy orders prone 
executed.— Proprietors, paid and SILVERLOCK, 30, @ 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-stree' 


CHHEAP O ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I heg 
friends and the public, that I have now oom 
pleted iS — ay ENGINE aan poms oes to the Lay ed with which I tin 
execute 0! am ena ces consi 
ably, ‘The prices arenow from ON BEET AARC a Pan FO FOOT SUP» 
ial tte So eetegecs SP a pe 
of the chea rns always in 
ated work on the most mode terms.—CH PRLES LONG, 
0.1, King-street. Baker-street, Portman.square- Cash only. 


and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
© attention of Builders and the trade to the 
of their PATENT PLA ATE alled Anau But ald 
and for of unriv: quality an n 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in eve: variety, of the best manufacture, @ 
"Fist ist of prices, estimates, and every Norma = 
sent on spetienticn. SPH ROVAL ARMS, a a pany’ 
jass,—size, 96 inches we apted fora 
all; to be potas at their warehouse, 315, Oxford-street. 


Sra eae 
ARYLEBONE LEAD, GLASS, and 


gg waneHours. =P be ORN AMEN’ TAL GLAst 











most advan’ RIALS ONL, eir 
prorat pt poe ONLY are kept, and sup 
r CASH. The manufacture pon 
of of DECORATIVE. WIN vast of GLASS is now the employment of 
remises, and fro’ an oe attention, with the em 
Bret- rst-rate workmen, enabled to supply the sam pho 
alike in di , execution, and econ Gas an 
and Glasses in very variety. Freneh Bi Shad 





paments, 4 
eal Complete Price Lists and Eptimates POEL 
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